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REVIEWS 
yisTORY OF FRANCE BY CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS. 

The Great Chronicles of France, as preserved 
in the Church of St. Denis. Edited by M. 
Paulin Paris—[Les Grandes Chroniques, Se.) 

Tom. I. 
i flistory of the State of France, as well Civil 

I as Religious, under Francis II, By Regnier, 
Sieur de la Planche. Edited by M. Menne- 
chet-—[ Histoire de UEstat de France, Sc.} 
Tom. I. Paris, Techener; London, Bos- 


sange & Co. 
Tur ardour with which the French, during the 
id st ten or twelve years, have applied themselves 
to the publication of their historical treasures, 
is really astonishing. In other countries, the 
entinuation of so vast a collection as that of 
Bouquet, (‘ Recueil des Historiens des Gaules,’) 
W yould have been thought sufficient alike for the 
interests of literature and for the national honour. 
But the French world was soon delighted by 
the appearance of such histories (most of them 
ished formerly, but now made to follow one 
other in a great series,) as had been written in 
the vulgar tongue, (‘Collection des Chroniques 
Nationales Frangaises, écrites en Langue Vul- 
ire du 13me au 16me Siécle,’) from the 13th 
tothe 16th centuries inclusive. This vast under- 
g (in, we believe, forty-eight volumes,) 
ed, from the commencement to the close, 
vith undiminished spirit and surprising regu- 
laity,—circumstances for which we should in 
in look to any other nation. But these enter- 
ies, instead of cloying, only served to excite 
Irintellectual appetite of our neighbours; and 
it was resolved to collect, in one series, their 
urivalled Memoirs; and as the former under- 
tuking had been confided to Buchon, so this was 
intrusted to Petitot,—two men who had attained 
geat distinction by their previous labours. Ac- 
erdingly, the ‘Collection compléte des Mé- 
mores relatifs 4 l’Histoire de France, depuis le 
mine de Philippe-Auguste jusqu’au Com- 
mencement du 17me Siécle, avec des Notices sur 
chaque Auteur et des Observations sur chaque 
Ourrage,’ appeared with the same spirit and the 
ame regularity. But though this series ex- 
taded to fifty-two volumes, it came down only 
tthe reign of Henry IV.; another series was, 
therefore, undertaken by the same indefatigable 
tlitor, M. Petitot, which, in fifty-six volumes, 
brought down the course of events from that 
monarch to the Peace of Paris, in 1763! Even 
jt France was not satisfied; and a complete 
allection of her Memoirs, relating to her Revo- 
htion, in forty-four volumes, appeared; and as 
was a chasm from 1763 to that stupendous 
tent, it was supplied in another series by, we 
believe, M. Mommerque. The whole series of 
wllections embrace more than 250 vols. 8vo.!* 
to these the ‘ Recueil’ of Bouquet and his 
mecessors, extending already to the nineteenth 
io volume,—large, thick, and closely printed, 
comprising the Latin histories of the nation, 
dour surprise must be unbounded. As this 
work was published for the learned only, 
@. Guizot undertook a translation of the most 
portant, comprising, perhaps, no more than a 


—— 
* Indetailing these numbers, we rely chiefly on memory, 
must be our apology if we have fallen into any 








fourth of the whole, yet extending to twenty- 
nine vols. 8vo.!_ Without adding what France 


| mance writers themselves, were glad to adopt as 
much of true history as would strike the reader : 


has done in regard to the history of other coun- | if history were not sufficiently striking, nothing 


tries, (for instance, Guizot’s collection relative 
to the English Revolution,) and to biography, 


was so easy as to embellish it. Towards the 
thirteenth century, the taste of readers was so 


(see the interminable ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ | far improved, that where romance and truth 
which, with the Supplement, already extends to | were equally interesting, the preference was 


the sixtieth volume,) we ask, can any country in | 


Europe,—can ail the countries in Europe taken 
canto, produce anything approaching to a 
parallel? What has England done for her his- 
tory during the same period? Where are our 
ancient historians? our national records? Some, 
as we have lately shown, are gone to the glue- 
manufacturers—others buried two stories deep 
at Somerset House—many have served as food 
for rats and mice--even those most carefully 
regarded are mouldering in the dust of libraries, 
and mouldering they will remain, until they re- 
solve into dust themselves. 

The new undertaking, of which the two vo- 
lumes at the head of this paper are evidence, 
seems to have originated in the desire to glean 
whatever preceding editors have overlooked, or 
rejected as inconsistent with their plan, in the 
boundless field of French history. 
seen no prospectus of the plan, we are unac- 
quainted with the details; we know not what 
limit, whether of subject or of volumes, is to be 
embraced by it; and our present observations 
must, therefore, be restricted to the two before us. 

‘The Great Chronicles of France,’ more 
usually denominated ‘The Chronicles of St. 
Denis,’ of which the first volume only has ap- 
peared, are preceded by a Dissertation on those 
Chronicles, and on the early sources of French 
history, down to the reign of Dagobert I., in 
638, where the volume terminates. From this 
Dissertation we shall make such translations as 
may throw light on the origin of French history, 
and the character of these Chronicles. 

It is the monks who have left to kings the example 
of creating libraries. Suppose that prior to the thir- 
teenth century no monastery were founded, and we 
should have no means of ascertaining the events of 
former ages; we should have to remain satisfied with 
popular traditions—all very interesting, no doubt, 
but all confounding time and place, hero and 
people. For our national history, we should have 
no other guides than the songs of Orlando, of Wil- 
liam Short-Nose, of Garin, or Raynald of Mon- 
tauban. Nothing is more deceitful than tradition. 
Hence it is, that the Celts have no annals, because 
they confided the transmission of events to the me- 
mory of individuals; and that the most ancient 
Greeks have no history, because they-trusted to their 
poets. Like Greece, France has its fabulous, heroic 
times; but then she has this advantage over that 
queen of civilization,—she has the contemporary 
history of her heroes. While Agamemnon exists 
only through the favour of poets, the brow of Char- 
lemagne is adorned by a double wreath,—the relation 
of Eginhard, and the song of Roncesvaux. And 
thus it is that, by the side of our popular ballads, 
another and more austere kind of relation hath 
arisen ; and whilst the people have applauded the 
troubadours, the monasteries have collected other 
materials, which posterity must regard with more 
satisfaction. 

The union of fiction with history, or rather 
the confusion of both, may be traced from a 
period anterior to Archbishop Turpin. And as 
civilization advanced, the Troubadours, and ro- 





+ The Chronicle has 641,—an error which the editor, M. 
Paris, does not attempt to reform, 





As we have | 





given to the latter. Such was the period when 
the celebrated Suger combined within himself 
the two-fold character of Abbot of St. Denis and 
minister of the French king :— 

Accustomed to the perusal of all our ancient his- 
torical monuments, and of the contemporary litera. 
ture, Suger wrote, though in Latin, the annals of his 
time, and the principal events of his own administra- 
tion. Doubtless he did more: before him, the lite- 
rary treasures of St. Denis were not more celebrated 
than those of St. Remy at Rheims, of St. Benedict- 
sur-Loire, of St. Victor, or St. Germains, at Paris; 
but, thanks to his constant solicitude for the glory of 
his order, the library of St. Denis had no longer a 
rival in France; from every part it was enriched by 
gifts; and it was soon regarded as a sacred deposi- 
tory of French honour, and of the national traditions, 
At this time, however, the barrier between history 
as it appears in contemporary writers, and history 
according to popular opinion, was not removed ; on 
the one hand, the rhymers failed not to win the con- 
fidence of their hearers, by appealing to the journeys 
they had undertaken to the most revered monas- 
teries; on the other, few monks actually perused the 
authentic chronicles preserved in their houses. What 
charm could the relations of Gregory of Tours, or 
Eginhard, have for minds which implicitly believed 


“the adventures of St. Patric, or St. Joseph of Arima- 


thea; which admitted the misfortunes of Ogier the 
Dane, the career of Sir Bevis of Hampton, or the 
enchantments of Maugis? 

Historical truth was not the serious object of pur- 
suit before the reign of Philip Augustus. Then it 
was that for the first time an idea was entertained of 
turning to account the Latin chronicles preserved in 
many monasteries, especially in that of St. Denis. 
And here, let me observe, we must not believe, with 
M. de St. Palave, that the title Chronicles of St. Denis 
was first applied to the literary monument which we 
now publish. These Chronicles were dispersed in 
many abbeys, and their possession was not peculiar 
to any one of these abbeys. The real chronicles of 
St. Denis,—those which were subsequently known 
by the name,—were all, without exception, written in 
Latin ; such as Gregory of Tours, Fredegarius, Egin- 
hard, Aimoin,—the false Turpin ; and when, in our 
historic poems, the 'Troubadours affirm that they 
have consulted these respectable sources, we must 
not believe that they allude to the French collection 
which has since obtained the same name: had this 
collection been then in existence, nothing would have 
been easier than to contradict the rhymers, by adduc- 
ing the text of the historians concerning Dagobert, 
Charles Martel, and Charles the Bald. They ap- 
pealed to the book of the Abbey of St. Denis only so 
long as those books were inaccessible to everybody ; 
and more, from the moment the translation of those 
Chronicles appeared, our marvellous poems were no 
longer composed or perpetuated. In the same 
manner the ancient oracles were silenced by the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

But if the more enlightened classes of society 
were anxious to substitute truth for romance, 
they were not yet prepared to discover it, nor, 
consequently, to separate it from the plausible 
counterfeit. Without knowledge of antiquity,— 
without a single canon of criticism, they were 
likely enough to mistake Turpin’s chronicle for 
a genuine, authentic relation. 

At this time many great barons, indignant at per- 
ceiving how much the fame of Charlemagne lay at 
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the mercy of the rhymers, inquired whether, in the 
chief monasteries of the kingdom, there could not be 
found some genuine Latin history of that Emperor. 
The reply was, that the history of Turpin was extant; 
that the book was in reality the production of Turpin, 
—of that archbishop so famous in the verses of the 
Troubadours; and that this history, without com- 
pletely refuting the popular compositions in verse, 
contained the secret of the pious motives which had 
uniformly influenced the Emperor in all his wars. 
Accordingly, Turpin’s chronicle was soon translated, 
and its authenticity was undisputed. At this day we 
have reason enough to dispute it : how, we may ask, 
could it be genuine, seeing that it is not mentioned 
by preceding historians; and that the contemporaries 
of Charlemagne relate the events in a manner quite 
different, and far more probable? But then no one 
knew those historians, or those contemporaries ; the 
only thing known was, that Turpin’s chronicle was 
written in Latin,—a circumstance every way sufti- 
cient to inspire confidence in the most sceptical. 


Early in the thirteenth century the art of 
writing was no longer confined to the church; 
laymen bevan to translate, and even to compose. 
While some translated the old monastic chroni- 
cles, others composed, in the vernacular dialect, 
the history of their own times. Next to the 
translation of Turpin’s Chronicle, the most an- 
cient attempt of this kind yet discovered, is by a 
writer of Senlis, Nicholas by name, who, in a 
dialect half French and half Provencal, has left 
an abridgment, obscure indeed, but valuable, of 
French history, from the origin of the monarchy 
to Louis-d’Outre Mer. Its age may be ascertain- 
ed with confidence ; for though it bears no date, 
it is on the same MS. with a translation of ‘Tur- 
pin’s Chronicle, which is also in the hand-writing 
of Nicholas, and dedicated to the Count of St. 
Pol and the Countess Yoland, his wife: now, 
the Count died at Constantinople, while absent 
on a crusade, in 1205; and he quitted France in 
1201. As both works are in the handwriting of 
Nicholas, we have evidence enough to infer that 
the history of Nicholas, which he translated from 
a Latin original, just as Turpin’s Chronicle had 
been translated by himself, or by some other 
— whose labour he transcribed, is as old, at 
east, as the year1200. As that original is lost, 
we cannot ascertain the period of its composition ; 
but from one passage in the translation, where 
allusion is made to the author's personal know- 
ledge of the incursions of the Normands, we may 
conclude that it was written before 912, when 
Rollo obtained the great fief of Normandy, as 
the condition of discontinuing his hostilities. 


Nicholas de Senlis was immediately followed 
by Villehardouin and William of ‘Tyre,—writers 
too celebrated to require any notice here. ‘These, 
however, were historians of very limited periods; | 
and half a century elapsed before a general writer 
or abbreviator of French history arose to rival 
Nicholas. His name is unknown; but he was 
the minstrel of Alphonso, Count of Poitiers, and 
brother of St. Louis. This minstrel may pro- 
bably be regarded as the first compiler of the | 
chronicles which have since been called the 
‘ Chronicles of St. Denis,’ and to which additions 
in matter, and corrections in style, continued to 
be made down to the reign of Louis XI. We} 
term it a compilation, (from the old Latin chro- | 
nicles and that of Nicholas de Senlis,) because 
the writer asserts that he had added nothing of 
his own; he had used great diligence, he tells 
us, in collecting his materials, and for that pur- 
pose had travelled from place to place, consult- 
ing volumes which were lost to the world, “ just 
as the gatherer of a nosegay would go from 
meadow to meadow in search of flowers.” Not 
the least interesting part is what we may call 
the preface, where he enumerates many of the 
= who had assisted him in his enterprise ; 

e mentions— 





St, Remi, St, Lou, St, Vindecel, and the Life of 


St. Lambert, which thus begins,—gloriosus vir; the | 
chroniclers, Hues of Florence, and Robert of Au- | 
cuerre; Isidore’s book, called Etymologicon ; the | 
chronicle of St. Peter of Sens; the history of the | 
Lombards ; and the book of Gueton, who says that | 
he nursed Charlemagne; and a history called Thupin | 
(Turpin). Also a book which relates the deeds of 
the French kings, and is at St. Germain-des-Prés ; 

and the book of Nithard, relating the discord of the 

sons of Louis the Pious; and the Chronicles of Cha- 

rity, and the history of Jerusalem ; and a book which 

describes the actions of St. Louis, and his son Philip, 

who now reigneth. 

Of these authorities, we need scarcely observe, 
some are lost and some apocryphal. But his 
zeal is praiseworthy, and his example was not 
lost. On one hand, the monks of St. Denis 
continued the Latin chronicle, which had served 
as the basis of those histories in the vulgar 
tongue; on the other, the minstrel’s work was 
continued; so that in half a century after him, 
it was augmented to twice its original size. In 
this enlarged form it was transcribed by many 
chaplains of the barons early in the reign of 
Philip-le-Bel, and copies became an object of 
desire to all who delighted in ancient lore, no 
less than of all who were proud of the deeds of 
their immediate progenitors. To multiply them, 
the monks of St. Denis themselves translated 
the Latin chronicles they had augmented; and 
the national history, thus brought down to 
Philip's reign, was rendered more accessible to 
the barons, knights, and ecclesiastics. From 
this period, indeed, may be dated the chronicles 
which we have since called those of St. Denis. 
They are evidently founded on the labours of 
Nicholas de Senlis, of Alphonso’s minstrel, and 
of the editors of the edition completed on the 
accession of Philip-le-Bel; but great additions 
were made to the earliest, no less than to the 
most recent portion of the national history ; 
throughout the language was changed; and a 
new arrangement was given to the whole. 

As the work of the minstrel might be called 
the first, and that which appeared at the com- 
mencement of Philip's reign the second, so that 
in which the monks now laboured may be re- 
garded as the third edition of the Chronicles of 
St. Denis. An impulse was now given to the 
mind of those recluses, and during every reign 
the work was augmented, until the reign of 
Charles V. (1364—1380), when a fourth edi- 
tion appeared. We may here observe, that the 
text of this fourth edition has remained unchang- 
ed ever since, for though, as we have before ob- 
served, the chronicle ceases with the reign of 
Louis XI., the alteration in the language during 
the intervening period (1380—1461) was im- 
perceptible ; nor was it very perceptible down to 
the close of the sixteenth century. And when 
France began to have her general historians, 
the chronicles in question were sufficiently in- 
telligible to the writers,—for modern or at least 
general readers they were no longer adapted— 
a new taste, new habits of thinking, arose, not 
much in harmony with the venerable simplicity 
of the fourteenth century. 

The Chronicles of St. Denis must ever be es- 
teemed a very remarkable series of producticns. 
Not the least peculiarity is the freedom with 
which they speak, to living monarchs, of the 
actions and characters of their immediate prede- 
cessors. The following eulogium is not wholly 
undeserved :-— 

The Chronicles of St. Denis are perhaps the most 
glorious monument ever erected in any language, 
or among any people—always excepting the Holy 
Bible. The kings of the earth have often encourag- 
ed historians—often have they permitted courageous 
writers not to betray the truth in relating the events 
of former reigns; but, to accept the sentence— 
generally a most severe one—passed on each of their 





predecessors; to tolerate the permanent existence of 


a tribunal which threatened themselves with 
severity ; not to attempt the invalidation of such sen. 
tences by the decrees of other judges, by offer; 
apology to censure, is a very different exercise of 
tolerance—yet such has been the forbearance of oy 
kings. For them,and with their tacit consent, the 
Chronicle of St. Denis was, during three centuries, 
what the judgment of the Egyptian priests was in 
regard to their deceased kings—a judgment often 
terrible, always without appeal. 

But the crimes of Louis XI. were so new $0 
unblushingly stupendous, that the basest chroni- 
clers, resolved not to sacrifice truth, yet, fearful 
of displaying it in all its naked colours, discon- 
tinued their labours. 

From the opening words to the Explicit, the same 
character of sincerity is impressed on the pages of 
the chronicle. The first part, indeed, presents many 
fabulous tales, many estimates of men and things 
which our reason is required to condemn ; but un. 
doubtedly one of the great charms which we find in 
perusing this fine monument is derived from the 
great variety of judgments, since this variety js pro- 
portioned to another—that of the witnesses and 
judges. We may smile to behold the elaborate ge. 
nealogy which bound our barbarous ancestors to the 
immediate descendants of old Priam—we may be 
astonished at the pious simplicity which received, 
with the full assurance of faith, the most fabulous 
incredible legends ; but had our national chronicle, 
in relating the early events of the monarchy, been 
pervaded by the critical spirit of modern times, 
where should we look for the character, the opinions, 
the prejudices, and manners, of former ages? Con- 
temporary history should be the faithful mirror of 
contemporary opinions; and even these pious le. 
gends, the combination of which with authentic 
events we have so much regretted, have incontestibly 
been the causes of great results. The head of St. 
Denis, carried we all know how, gave rise to the il- 
lustrious house which has been the depository of the 
oriflamme ; the cloak of St. Martin has conducted 
more than one French king to victory ; and, if faith 
had not been yielded to the miracles of St. Cloud, 
St. Genevieve, and St. Sulpice, the royal castle of 
the first would never have been ten times rebuilt; 
nor would the churches of the two latter have ex. 
cited either the admiration or the piety of any be 
holder. The same may be said of other legends; in 
our chronicles there is not one life of a saint which 
has not given rise to the foundation of some city, 
church, or monastery. 

The sources consulted by the first Latin compi- 
lation—the first, as we have shown, of the Great 
Chronicle of St. Denis—are worth a passing no- 
tice. For the events preceding the reign of 
Dagobert I., Aimoin, monk of Fleury, is the 
chief. His four books, ‘Gesta Regum Fran- 
corum,’ were compiled at the request of Abbo, 
his superior; and his intention was, to bring 
down his work to the last of the Merovingian 
kings (Chilperic IIL., a.pv. 742—752), but he 
ends with Clovis II. (654), and we are unable 
to discover whether that intention were fully 
carried into effect, or whether a portion of his 
labours be lost.* His guides during the Mero- 
vingian period were Gregory of Tours, Frede- 
garius, the anonymous compiler of the ‘Gesta 
Regum Francorum,’ and Paul the Deacon's 
‘ History of the Lombards.’ He is not always 4 
compiler ; he frequently changes the order of 
events, adds, explains, rejects ; but his criticism 
was on a par with that of his predecessors; and 
his additions are chiefly the fabulous legends 
which tradition had multiplied since the time 
when his guides flourished. If we add, that the 
translators of the Latin Chronicle of St. Denis 
have themselves invented legends not to be 
found in the monk Aimoin—how creative 1s 
time !—we shall enable the reader to account for 
the difference so frequently perceptible between 
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the French chronicles and the earlier ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the nation. Comparing the 
quantity of his matter with that of his guides, 


* A fifth book has been added, but not by Aimoin—prm 
bably even part of the fourth is not his. 
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jt must be manifest that his book is an abbre- 
yiation; and he deserves praise for the judgment 
he has generally displayed in his selections. 
Sometimes, indeed, he has mistaken the meaning 
of his guides, but what else could be expected 
from a monk of the tenth century ?+ 

Of St. Gregory of Tours, the first of these 

ides in reference to the Merovingian period, 
and that immediately preceding, (in the earlier 
history of the nation Aimoin had followed Cesar, 
Orosius, Victor Tunonensis, and Idatius,) there 
has been, and is likely to be, much diversity of 
opinion ; not that there is any as to the wtilily of 
his greatest work —‘ Historia Ecclesiastica Fran- 
corum’—for without it most of the national his- 
tory ‘two hundred years prior to his death would 
be lost to the world,—but there is much as to his 
own character. ‘That he fully believes the mi- 
racles he records, absurd as many of them are, is 
certain; but this puerile credulity is not, unfor- 
tunately, the heaviest charge against him. How 
comes it that he relates the most atrocious crimes 
with less indignation than he does a slight breach 
of ecclesiastical discipline ?—that the mere con- 
version to Christianity is, in his opinion, suffi- 
cient to atone for the greatest acts of wicked- 
ness?—that he phlegmatically mentions the 
crimes of Clovis I., when these crimes fill the 
modern reader with horror?—that he con- 
descended to please Chilperic I., grandson of 
Clovis, who endeavoured, with so much success, 
to rival his predecessor in wickedness? The 
reply must be, because he believed that the guilt 
of these princes was cancelled by their numerous 
religious foundations, and by the immunity 
which they extended to the now ample posses- 
tions of the Church. Terrible, but just, is the 
inference! We are glad to perceive that, Ca- 
tholic as he is, M. Paris does not spare this 

late :— 

on speaks with much complacency of the 
visions with which he was favoured by heaven ; of 
his predictions, of the cures which he effected ; but 
all this would only prove the virtue and merits of 
§. Gregory, not his sincerity as an historian. Add, 
that he seldom rules his anger—that invective is a 
familiar weapon with him—that he has something of 
the Frankish nature when he triumphs over a fallen 
@emy: what shall I say? Gregory was a great 
bishop, but he had not the virtues of a different age ; 
and the utmost that can be alleged in his favour is, 
that he is a faithful mirror of the times which he has 
described. 

Of Fredegarius—though we know not on 
what grounds he is called the writer of the 
chronicle which bears his name—we shall say 
litle, He passes over a portion of the same 
period as his predecessor. He has neither the 
judgment nor the moderation, small as both are, 
ofthe bishop ; but his utility is unquestionable, 
sce, from 592 to the middle of the following 
century, he is the only authority we have for 
many events. It is amusing enough to behold 
the fidelity with which he adheres to his guides, 
even where their statements are entirely oppos- 
ed. Thus, amidst the contradictory opinions of 
Gregory and Fredegarius, in regard to the fa- 
mous Brunehild, he now follows the one, now 
the other ; consequently, in one page he praises, 
another he condemns, that princess. 

In regard to the reign of Dagobert I. we 
lave little from the pen of Aimoin, but details 
‘ough in the Chronicle of St. Denis. ‘They are 
widently of a late period, probably of the 
deventh century ; and they bear strong impress 
the fabulous spirit which now pervaded the 
thle of European literature. In fact, this 
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might have been written by the pseudo- 
Turpin, or by any biographer of King Arthur, 
in the greater part of it names, dates, person- 
gs are beautifully confounded, and throughout 


t He appears to have died in 1008, five years after the 
of St. Abbo, his superior and friend. 
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we discover much of the wonderful. Dagobert 
was one of the greatest monsters of a race (the 
Merovingian), in comparison with which the 
worst dynasties of the East have been men of 
innocence ; yet his piety, justice, mercy, and 
good deeds of every kind, are extolled to the 
skies, while, in the few passages where blame 
could not well be spared, it is administered with 
the most gentle hand The cause of all this 
criminal forbearance may be traced to the fact, 


that the king was a great benefactor to the | 


Church of St. Denis, though not to the extent 
the monks of that community would fain have 
us believe. As this part of the subject must be 
new even to the learned reader, it shall occupy a 
few moments’ attention :— 

King Dagobert had reigned seven years from his 
father’s death, when he proceeded to visit the 
kingdom of Burgundy, accompanied by many 
princes and barons. The prelates and rich men of 
the country held himin great fear, and were alarmed 
at his coming. To the poor who complained to him 
he was very agreeable and clement, and they left 
him with joyful hearts. In the city of Langres he 
did justice so openly and so quickly to all who sought 
it, whether poor or rich, that of a certainty all be- 
lieved him to be a man of God. He took no gift, 
and required no service, from anybody ; all persons 
he received in the same manner, and showed that 
justice so pleasing to the sovereign Judge. And 
whilst he was at St. Jean-de-Laone, he paid so much 
attention to the people who came fo him, that his 
anxiety and care would not allow him to sleep or to 
eat. 
In fact, by more than one chronicler Dagobert 
is called a saint, and a pretty one he was. In 
a few days after his pious behaviour at Langres 
and St. Jean-de Laone, he saw a girl that 
pleased him much better than his own wife, and 
without any ceremony he repudiated the one 
and took the other. How could he do otherwise, 
seeing that the girl was speciosissimi decoris ? 
In a visit, immediately subsequent, to his king- 
dom of Austrasia, he fell in love with a third, 
and she became the mother of a prince. The 
offspring of a Merovingian king, no matter how 
begotten, could not fail to be a favourite with 
heaven. At its baptism, which no less a per- 
sonage than St. Amand condescended to cele- 

rate,— 

There happened a strange miracle, for when Mon- 
seigneur St. Amand baptized the child, and had said 
the prayers which are usual at this sacrament, no one 
was there of that great company, whether clerk or 
layman, to say Amen! but our Lord opened the 
mouth of the child, though it was only forty days 
old, and it cried out 4men! in the hearing of all 


resent. 

This delectable legend is to be found in Fre- 
degarius, and in the Life of the Prince Sigebert 
II1., (who was actually worshipped, and is well 
known as Saint Sigebert in the Gallic church,) 
by his namesake of Gemblours: it is adopted 
by the learned Mabillon and the grave Fleury. 
So saintly a father was surely deserving of the 
treasure.—Very soon afterwards Dagobert be- 
came enamoured of a fourth woman ; and as he 
was tired of forming excuses for divorces—excuses 
which his slavish bishops were generally willing 
to accept—he nobly resolved to have three 
wives at the same time. Accordingly, three he 
had—all enjoying the same privileges. Nor 
was this all; for the saint took so many concu- 
bines in addition, that none of the old patri- 
archal kings—always excepting the unrivalled 
Solomon—could be compared with him. Nor 
was this his only perfection. So fond was he of 
his species, that he delighted to see their blood. 
Thus, to select three, from many instances: 
During his tour in Burgundy, and amidst his 
other holy deeds, as he was one day in the bath, 
he coolly ordered three of his dukes to fetch him 
the head of his kinsman Brunulph—an order 
very punctually obeyed, In the same manner, 





on the decease of his brother Haribert, king of 
Aquitaine, he put to death Chilperic, heir of that 
prince, and his kinsman also. Again, he had 
resolved on the destruction of Rodoald, one of 
his dukes: the duke fled to the father of Dago- 
bert, Clothaire I11., whom he besought to inter- 
cede for him; and in consequence of that in- 
tercession Dagobert promised to forgive him; 
but no sooner did he set his foot in the capital 
of that prince than he was beheaded. But what 
were all these trifles in comparison with his de- 
votion to the saints, especially to that glorious 
martyr St. Denis, whose relics he honoured by 
gifts so magnificent? If he had committed a 
few murders—if he had kept so many wives and 
mistresses, and so worn his constitution that, 
like many other Merovingian kings, he was an 
old man at thirty-eight, when he died,—still 
“he was mild in council, discreet and prudent in 
judgment, noble and valiant in arms, liberal in alms- 
giving, studious of preserving peace in the church, 
devout, always ready to found and to enrich monas- 
teries. Sure it is, that his good deeds are brighter 
than the sun, and of such value that they will never 
be effaced from the memory of men so long as this 
world shall last.” 


In short, adds the chronicler, “ an endless 
task would it be to relate the graces and virtues 
of good king Dagobert.” For such a man, who 
could doubt that heaven was prepared? ‘The 
church was resolved, not only that he should 
speed thither, but that all the world should 
know where he was gone. Hence the delectable 
relation in the monk Aimoin, in the anonymous 
author of the ‘Gesta Regum Francorum,’ and 
in the Great Chronicle of St. Denis :— 

Here will we relate a miracle which happened 
the very hour the blessed soul left the body, and 
from which we may all be sure enough that it went 
to the joys of paradise. At this time Ansoald, 
Bishop of Poitiers, was on an embassy to Sicily ; 
and when he had duly discharged the business which 
took him thither, he returned by sea, and disem- 
barked on an island inhabited by a holy hermit 
named John. An old’ man was this John, and a 
pious life led he; insomuch that numbers came by 
sea from all parts to see him, and obtain the benefit 
of his prayers. Well, in this island, so renowned 
and honoured for the merits of such a man, arrived 
the bishop Ansoald,—all through the favour of Our 
Lord,—and the holy man received him with great 
charity, and helped him in what he could, After 
they had discoursed much concerning the bliss of 
heaven, and such other things as tend to the edifi- 
cation of souls, the holy sage asked him whence he 
was, and for what purpose he had come into that 
part of the world ; and when he knew of what coun- 
try he was, and the cause of his voyage, he inquired 
about the life and manners of Dagobert king of 
France. So the bishop Ansoald described the king's 
life and manners, even as one who knew them well, 
And when the good hermit had heard all, he began 
to relate a wonderful thing which he had seen in the 
sea, “One day, (said he,) I lay down to rest my- 
self a little, as appertaineth to a man enfeebled by 
years; and while I thus lay, one with grey hairs 
stood before me, and awaked me; and he bid me 
rise quickly, and pray for the mercy of Our Lord on 
the soul of Dagobert king of France, who was this 
moment departing. As I was preparing to obey the 
commandment, I saw in the sea, at no great distance 
from me, a troop of devils conveying the soul of 
king Dagobert in something that resembled a little 
boat: much did they beat and torment it, and away 
they went with it towards the volcano. But he 
called with all his might on three holy saints of 
paradise—_St. Denis, martyr of France, St. Martin, 
and St. Maurice. Nor was it long before I saw the 
lightnings flash and the thunder roll, the whole sky 
being covered with the tempest ; and afterwards the 
three glorious saints whom he had invoked descend- 
ed,—all adorned with fair white robes; and they 
advanced towards me, and I asked them in great 
fear—for great fear I had—who they were? and 
they replied that they were those whom Dagobert 
had invoked, Denis, Maurice, and Martin; and that 
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they were come down to deliver him from the hands 
of the devils, and carry him to Abraham's bosom. 
So they left me and followed the enemies, and took 
from them the spirit which they were tormenting 
with thumps and beating ; and they conveyed it up- 
wards to endless bliss, singing all the way the verse 
of the psalmist, ‘ Beatus quem elegisti, Domine !” 
We wonder this evidence of the bishop of 
Poitiers did not lead to Dagobert’s canonization. 
Many as bad men, we believe, have been so 
honoured, and on less plausible grounds. 


On the second of the books at the head of 


the present article;—‘ Histoire de I'Estat de 
France sous Francois II.’ by Regnier de la 
Planche,—we have left ourselves no space to 
dilate. Nor, indeed, is the omission of much 
consequence ; for though the book must be use- 
ful to the historian, it will not be interesting to 
the general reader. As might be expected, from 
the name of the monarch and the period, the 
subject relates chiefly to the civil wars between 
the Roman Catholics and the Calvinists. La 
Planche was a Protestant, and one of the most 
fiery of his country and sect. His statements 
must therefore be received with caution,—with 
as much as we should naturally exercise were 
we perusing the relation of one in the opposite 
party of the Guises. A long acquaintance with 
e subject has convinced us that impartiality 
is to be expected from neither party; and that 
the task of extracting the truth from the conflict- 
ing statements of both, is nearly hopeless. We 
do not consider the subject a good one; nor 
can we augur success to the present volume. 
Besides, the obscure and blood-thirsty details of 
the period had better be left in as much oblivion 
as historical events can be: it is a period dis- 
graceful to religion, and glad should we be if it 
were blotted from the pages of time. One thing 
we observe with pleasure—the extreme dulness 
of the volume, which will certainly be repulsive 
alike to the French and the English reader. 








Wanderings in Greece. By George Cochrane, 
Esq. 2 vols. Colburn. 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine, will soon 
be as familiarly known as France, Italy, and 
Switzerland; scholars are examining their anti- 
quities, pleasure-parties sketching their land- 
scapes, politicians speculating on their prospects, 
and merchants examining their resources: the 
Chevalier Forbin, who fled from the halls of 
Luxor at the unromantic appearance of an 
English pink spencer, could scarcely now find 
one classic spot free from similar intrusions. 
Ancient associations are disturbed by the 
ubiquitous English ; Athens is almost an appen- 
dage to London; the last new novel is reviewed 
in the temple of Minerva; Scotch philosophy 
discussed in the groves of the Academy; while 
Whigs and Tories urge fierce debate on the very 
spot that witnessed the contests of Demosthenes 
and A&schines. Everybody travels, and almost 
everybody writes; if matters proceed in their 
—_ course, every Turkish Bey and Greek 
alicari will have his biographer,—every ruined 
city its historian—and every spot said or sung 
in ancient times, will receive a copiousness of 
illustration such as the quarios and octavos of 
Marlborough and Burlington Streets alone can 
bestow. In this, as in a thousand other instances, 
the supply from the publishers is very likely to 
exceed the demand from the public. Judging 
from the list of new travels before us, such a 
consummation, indeed, would not seem to be far 
distant: we must, therefore, tread lightly over 
ground already occupied, and likely to be soon 
crowded ; though there is a lightness, a simpli- 
city, and a freedom from affectation in our wan- 
derer, rendering him generally an instructive, 
and always a pleasing companion. 
Mr. Cochrane first visited Greece as secretary 


to the Earl of Dundonald, who went out to take 
command of the Greek fleet during the war of 
independence, It is now unnecessary to revert 
to the history of that struggle ; Gordon's volumes 
have made its heroes and events familiar to 
most of our readers. The gallant Karaiskaki is 
too justly popular for us to omit any novelty re- 
specting his career, and we think that the ac- 
count of his aide-de-camp will be found both 
interesting and surprising :— 

“The orderly was a Turkish woman, dressed 
partly in man’s attire, and partly in female. She 


| had been taken prisoner by Karaiskaki at Trippo- 





litza, when that city fell into the hands of the Turks; 
and Karaiskaki became attached to her, and she to 
him. She watched him night and day. She carried 
over her shoulder a light Greek musket, and in her 
girdle a brace of pistols and an ataghan. 

“Her countenance was very pleasing, but pos- 
sessing more of the Turkish than the Greek character. 
Her face was rather round than oval; she had a 
perfectly straight nose, dark eyes and eyebrows, and 
a complexion not at all dark, but of a healthy and 
beautiful white and red. Her hair -was dark auburn, 
and was plaited, and part of it wound round a Greek 
red cap with a blue tassel. She wore white cotton 
trousers, with a white sheep-skin jacket, coming 
down to her waist only, which latter was encircled 
with a red leathern girdle, as I have said before, con- 
taining arms. 

“Her manners were very mild and inobtrusive, 
and when noticed by us strangers, she cast down her 
eyes with a very becoming and attractive modesty. 

“The conduct of this woman offered a fine speci- 
men of what female attachment is capable of effect- 
ing. No danger, however great, kept her from the 
field ; and although she did not fight, still she was 
regardless of her life while following her lord.” 

Among the Philhellenes who joined Lord 
Cochrane, there was one “ who died before he 
came to his glory,” Prince Paul, the son of 
Lucien Bonaparte. The circumstances attend- 
ing the premature death of this promising young 
man, are told with the simple earnestness which 
marks genuine feeling :—- 

* About a month after his arrival, the Prince was 
amusing himself in his cabin with his pistols, which 
were of Italian manufacture. His servant and him- 
self were alone. After the servant had cleaned the 
pistols, the Prince loaded them, and was hanging 
one of them on a nail, when, it being cocked, and he 
carelessly placing the trigger, instead of the guard, 
on a nail that was attached to the bulk-head of his 
cabin, the pistol went off, and the ball entered the 
lower part of his body, and settled in his groin. 

“The report alarmed the whole of the frigate, and 
the officers of the gun-room immediately rushed 
into the cabin, where they saw the unfortunate 
young man lying upon the ground, and in the 
greatest agony. Our first suspicion was that the 
servant had shot him; but as soon as the Prince 
had a little recovered his senses, he informed us how 
the accident had happened. 

“The English surgeons on board examined the 
wound, and found it to be mortal. On the Prince 
being informed of this fact, he evinced not the least 
fear, but spoke of the affair with the greatest compo- 
sure. Some hours afterwards, on his crying out with 
excess of pain, one of the bystanders bid him recollect 
the great Napoleon ; after which, he never allowed 
the least sign of anguish to escape him, though he 
must necessarily have suffered intensely. He lin- 
gered for six and thirty hours, and then expired.” 

Almost the only warlike enterprise in which 
our author was engaged, appears to have been 
an attack upon some pirates in the island of 
Sphacteria. Classical readers need scarcely be 
told, that it was in this island the Athenians, 
under Cleon, struck the most decisive blow in 
the first Peloponnesian war; that the exploit 
has procured for us the most picturesque pas- 
sages in the history of Thucydides, and a most 
bitter political satire in the ‘ Knights’ of Aristo- 
phanes. But it is not so generally known, that 
this island is also the scene of Byron’s ‘ Corsair ;’ 


and that the noble poet has depicted the localities 
with remarkable fidelity. 


“As I believe this is the island that Byron has 
immortalized by making it the scene of his Corsair 
I will give a brief notice of our littie expedition, 
| Neither the Dutchman nor the pirate could be dis 
| ee while we were on board the frigate, the 

creek or inlet of the sea being concealed by 4 righ 
promontory. Being informed that there were about 
a hundred and fifty pirates on shore, we took with 
us two hundred men. As we entered the creek, the 
Dutchman and the pirate vessel came into view; but 
the pirates, who had previous notice of our arrival, 
were deserting the vessels with great haste, carrying 
with them their muskets; and as we approached 
they leisurely retired into the high brushwood with 
which the island akounded. 

“St. George and myself being dressed in the Ep. 
ropean style, (and all the rest of the party as Greeks) 
were conspicuous as marks; and in entering the 
creek St. George made the observation. Nor did ] 
much fancy the perilous prospect that seemed to 
await us. St. George, however, who was brave to 
a fault, soon occupied my attention, by directing 
me to land, with a hundred men, to make a ci. 
cuitous route, and get possession of the high pro. 
montory that commanded the vessels and the bay, 
Under the guidance of the Greek seamen, I soon 
reached the summit, about a hundred feet above the 
bay. This must have been the place that Byron 
terms Medora’s bower, from which the pirate chief 
used to descend to seize the unwary victim. The 
bay and promontory answer admirably to Byron's 
description. On reaching the summit, a signal was 
made to St. George below, who instantly boarded 
the pirate and Dutchman. The pirate vessel had 
not a single soul on board; in the Dutchman were 
the captain and his four men. The Greeks that I 
had under my command, finding themselves safe, 
began to deploy upon the summit, looking in the 
hollows and recesses to see if anything was to be dis 
covered. Some Dutch cheeses were soon found, 
which they cut with their sabres and eat. A firkin 
of Dutch butter was also discovered, the lid of which 
had been already taken off. It was soon attacked 
in the same way as the cheese; but not being so 
portable, it was soon thrown aside. St. George 
having raised the anchor of the pirate, and also of 
the Dutchman, now ordered us down. 

“ As soon, however, as we had got into our boats, 
and pushed off from the shore, an old woman rushed 
out of the thicket, with her hair all dishevelled, 
hanging wildly down her shoulders, and abused us 
all, terming us robbers, &c. 

“She ran about the beach like a mad Bacchante, 
pouring upon our heads all the imprecations she 
could think of. Our men paid little attention to 
her. Indeed, the idea of the long muskets that were 
still in the bushes did not seem very pleasant to 
them; and they rowed quickly out of the harbour, 
towing the vessels away, and leaving the pirates to 
their fate.” 

After the battle of Navarino, Mr. Cochrane 
came home; but he returned to Greece in 1834, 
intending to establish a line of steam vessels, to 
run at regular intervals between the French and 
Italian ports, and Malta, Greece, and Constan- 
tinople. Athens was destined to be the centre 
of these operations, and our author justly ex- 
pected that his project would be countenanced 
by the new Greek government. He was not 
disappointed in this expectation ; but his plan 
was frustrated by the interference of the French 
ministers, who were jealous of the power that 
might be acquired by a British steam company 
in the Mediterranean. When this line of com- 
munication is completed— 

“ The traveller may embark at Marseilles, or any 
of the ports of Italy, reach Malta in three days, 


the passage of the Danube to Vienna in as many 
more, along a magnificent river not subject to the 
motion of the sea;—in short, in the course of one 
month, he may traverse a space, witness sights, 

examine objects, which heretofore it would have cost 
half a year to attempt: and he may do this at am 
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for which he could not formerly have taken 
month's pleasure at Brighton or Cheltenham.” 

Several anecdotes are related of King Otho, 
ghich seem to prove that this young sovereign 

esses the eminent qualities which his very 
dificult position requires. Purity of intention, 
and firmness of purpose, are manifest in all his 
actions; but that the disgoranized state of the 
country must long severely tax his abilities, is 
manifest from a circumstance which occurred | 
during his first tour through his dominions. _ It 
was related to our author by Dr. Rezer, his Ma- 
jesty's attendant physician. 

«In the month of September, 1834, the King ar- 
rived at Masis, a village situated at the foot of Mount 
Helicon; a tent was erected, under which his Ma- 
jesty passed the night. Report having arrived that 
the inhabitants of the mountain were in arms, his 

ysician inquired what was tie cause of it? The 

asantry replied, that banditti had been seen, and 
that they had taken up arms voluntarily, in order 
that no harm might happen to ro part pac (our 
eye)—an expression of affection by which they de- 
signated their young King. 

«The next morning, at seven o'clock, as his Ma- 
jesty was seated in the open air, at a table, taking 
tea, with his suite around him, (being protected by 
the peasants, and by seven lancers,) all of a sudden a 
wan made his appearance in the dress of a Palikari, 
—very dirty, his head bare; he threw his arms upon 
the ground, and fell at the feet of the King, saying, 
‘T am Condoriani.2 Behind him were a dozen 
others, who had followed his fortunes. (The re- 
gency had placed upon his head three thousand 
drachmas, on account of the cruelties that he had 
committed in Livadia, by robbing the inhabitants 
and maiming them, to force them to tell where their 
money was.) He said, ‘I ask pardon of your Majesty, 
and I promise to commence a new life.” The King 
replied, * I will give you pardon, but you must deliver 
yourself up into the hands of justice, for I have not 
yet taken possession of the reins of government.’ 
To this Condoriani consented, and all his followers. 
The King then mounted his horse to continue his 
joumey to Parnassus, accompanied by all his suite. 
The banditti, as they had promised, went to the 
eparch of Livadia, Mr. Saforopolis, begging of him 
toimprison them. The eparch replied, ‘ Leave me 
alone; I have not time now to imprison you, nor a 
place to put you in; come in a few days, and I will 
give you an answer.” They went away, and resided 
inasmall inn to wait the reply. They were then 
informed that they would be put in the Palamides, 
ind would have to remain there confined until his 
Majesty had attained his majority—a period of nearly 
two years. This not pleasing them, they left the inn, 
and commenced again their banditti excursions; the 
same day cutting off a peasant’s arm, and continuing 
toannoy the country, until they were taken in 1835.” 

One of the greatest improvements already 
elected in Greece, is the elevation of female 
society. Before the revolution, the Greek ladies 
were kept in almost as much ignorance and se- 
dusion as the Turkish; but the persevering 
dlorts of the Bavarians that accompanied Otho 
and the other European residents at Athens, 
have raised the fair sex to their proper position, 
and Athenian society may now vie with that in 
ay of the minor continental capitals. It would 
appear, however, that fashion has not yet chilled 
the natural impulses: Mr. Cochrane mentions 
some anecdotes of their ingenuous frankness, 
one of which may be quoted :— 

“Miss Benzali did me the honour to converse 
much with me, and I acquitted myself tolerably well 
at the commencement; but towards the latter end 
of our conversation, forgetting that I was a foreigner, 
the spoke excessively quick. In order that I might 
not lose a word of what she uttered, I said to her, 
‘slowly, slowly, Madam, if you please; you forget 

Tam a foreigner.’ She then very politely spoke 
slowly again, and very distinctly. At last she said to 
mein Greek, with great naiveté, ‘ Mr. Cochrane, I 
‘annot speak slow to you any longer; you must be 
ware that a lady likes to talk quick, and I must 
wot lose a privilege that we are entitled to; but 
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come often and visit us, and try if you cannot make 
out what I say when I speak fast,—for to speak slow 
is purgatory.” 

Civilization, however, must necessarily spread 
slowly through the remote parts of Greece. 
The province of Maina, at the southern extre- 
mity of the Morea—into which the Turks were 
never able to penetrate—continues in a state of 


| almost primitive barbarism. Their extraordinary 


notions of justice are whimsically displayed in 
the following incident :— 

“A Mainote had just been cited before the At- 
torney General, for killing a man in his province. 
The man frankly acknowledged the affair, and said 
that his reason for the act was, that the deceased had 
killed one of his relations; that through the death 
of his relative, his clan had been reduced to thirty- 
five; and that the clan of the deceased, a rival one, 
was thirty-six in number: he therefore killed the 
man in question, solely with the view of reducing 
the antagonist clan to the same number as his own !” 

This reminds us of the Scotch villagers who 
refused to hang a murderer because he was the 
only blacksmith in the neighbourhood ; but they 
generously offered to execute in his stead, two 
weavers, 

Another amusing anecdote of Greek juris- 
prudence was related to our author by Mr. 
Haine, who served in the Hellenic army during 
the greater part of the war of independence :— 

* He said that, in the year 1828, he was governor 
of Grabusa, a little fort upon an island adjoining 
Candia. He was, in fact, governor, judge, and 
everything else. The parents of a Greek girl came 
to him one day, and said that their daughter had 
been taken by the Turks when she was an infant, 
and that within the last year they had contrived to 
get her back again (she was now sixteen). The 
parents and her relatives stated, that the young 
lady, while among the Turks, had contracted the 
habit of wearing trowsers, like the Turkish ladies. 
This the Greeks very much disliked, and they had 
used every means they could think of to make her 
desist from wearing them ; but to no effect; and 
they had determined to have recourse to his excel- 
lency’s power to compel her to take them off. ‘I 
was so amused with the oddity of the demand,’ said 
Haine, ‘that I burst out a laughing ; but the parents, 
nevertheless, maintained the utmost gravity of de- 
portment.’ Haine then asked the young lady why 
she would not comply with the wishes of her parents, 
and the custom of her country. She replied (woman 
like), that she liked to wear trowsers, and she would 
not leave them off. Haine then had recourse to an 
expedient which he thought would rid him of the 
affair. He said to the parents, ‘ You apply to me, 
then, to force your daughter to leave off her trow- 
sers?? They replied,‘ Yes.-—‘ I will agree,’ said he, 
‘to make use of the power that I have; but I have 
no authority to depute that power to any one else ; 
so I must pull off the young lady’s trowsers myself!” 
The parents, the girl, and the by-standers, burst out 
into a laugh, and the young lady left the court with 
her trowsers on.” 

Though we have found more information and 
amusement in this work than in many of greater 
pretensions, we cannot by any means recommend 
it as a safe guide for travellers or colonists ; the 
author too frequently mingles fancies with ob- 
servation, and blends his hopes of the future 
with his descriptions of the present. A more 
serious error is his swelling out the book by 
historical abridgments, derived from ordinary 
authorities. 








Eureka; a Prophecy of the Future. By the 
Author of ‘ Mephistopheles in England.’ 3 
vols. Longman & Co. . 

Tus novel, romance, satire, or whatsoever else 

it may be termed, is not exactly the sort of 

Fureka which calls for a slaughtered hecatomb. 

It is, in truth, a most unreadable production ; 

and it could not, with such a plan, be otherwise. 

Dissatisfied, and justly so, with the “ never 

ending, still beginning” repetitions of Sir Walter 





Scott’s historical novels, (they cannot in justice 
be called imitations), the author has fallen into 
the common error, of supposing the reverse of 
wrong to be right. “ Instead of being satisfied 
with attempting illustrations of historical periods, 
or of an existing state of society, suppose” (he 
says of novelists) “ they attempt to describe an 
imaginary time as well:as imaginary characters. 
If a man possess a powerful imagination, let him 
conceive the state of the world a thousand years 
hence, or at any other time remote from the 
present: I do not mean that he should nterely 
delineate a state of society, or of any section of 
society; I mean, that he should take the most 
important portions of the civilized world, and 
picture, as well as he is able, the changes they 
may undergo, and the state of their peoples, 
governments, religions, and philosophy.’—[Jn- 
troduction. } 

Acting on this his own hint, the author 
imagines that he is describing a state of the 
world in some Anno Domini, whose cipher he 
has not set down, when the English nation, 
its arts, commerce, wealth, and greatness, shall 
have passed away,—when the new Australian 
settlements shall have become mighty empires, 
and pushed out their surplus population, to re- 
colonize Europe ; for in that time he has placed 
his story. Now, we must take leave to say, that 
this is an idea which no man of “a powerful 
imagination” would think of adopting. It is, on 
the contrary, precisely the thought of a man of 
poor and cold imagination, who, not being able 
to make an interest out of the known, that is, 
out of the past or present, rushes into the un- 
known future, in the hope, that being unshackled 
by fact, and released from the bondage of nature 
and of truth, he must infallibly stumble upon 
something exciting and novel. The idea is not 
even itself new: the present and last generation 
have produced many works built on the same 
hypothesis; and they, one and all, prove the 
truth of our assertion. Philosophically speaking, 
it is impossible, from the data of the past, to form 
any rational conjecture of the social, natural, or 
political condition of the remote future. With 
difficulty can the most acute reasoner conceive a 
plausible notion, at any moment of time, of what 
his living, breathing contemporaries will be, after 
alapse often years. The least elaborate and meagre 
prophecies concerning public events have rarely 
been justified by the result. How, then, can it 
be with the workings of thought, the develope- 
ments of morals, of habits, of feelings, and of 
reflections, in all of which the past is at every step 
modified by that which follows? We may ima- 
gine a given futurity, and fill it with agents; but 
they must think, speak, and act, as we should, 
if made to arrive at that epoch by a leap: we 
cannot imagine them acting as men would do 
under the influence of intervening experience, 
simply because we have it not. 

In point of fact, even this is too liberal a 
concession. All writers who have adopted this 
most unfortunate conception, have done as 
our author has; they have composed just 
such a tale as they might have done without 
the introduction of so cumbrous a machinery. 
The external face of society, the combinations, 
the agents, are all precisely what they are at the 
present moment, with only such a slight modifi- 
cation from the leading hypothesis, as makes all 
things and persons inconsistent, false, and unna- 
tural; and, consequently, as breaks up the illu- 
sion at every page. Thus, in the actual present, 
we have Europe civilized, and Australia a desert : 
in the novel, Australia is civilized, and Europe 
uncultivated. What, then, have we gained by 
the change? why, the author has placed his own 
contemporary England on Australian ground ; 
and set its inhabitants to work, precisely as they 
would have worked, had they stayed quietly at 
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home, and acted in the present tense. There is, 
however, this positive disadvantage in the scheme, 
that nothing is, or can be, congruous with the 
hypothesis. The sailors, for example, in the 
work before us, speak the London cockneyisms 
and seaman’s cant phrases, just as they are 
placed into the mouths of the same class of per- 
sonages in the fictions of to-day; which is every 
way so absurd, as to take from the smallest sem- 
blance of reality. The whole course of the narra- 
tive also differs not in one single iota from 
what it might have done, had the time and place 
been here and now: the supposition, therefore, 
is purely gratuitous, and a gratuitous loss. So 
also, the very satire, for the sake of which the 
story seems invented, loses its point. It is not, what 
it professes to be, an ex post facto demonstration 
of the absurdity of our actual opinions; it is only 
an ungainly form of assertion, that the author 
thinks we are all wrong. The simplest reader is 
not such a blockhead as to fall into the trap, and 
retorts on his author by reversing all his assump- 
tions. The “state of peoples, governments, re- 
ligions, and philosophy,” exhibited in the present 
work, (as far as any such things are exhibited at 
all,) cannot for an instant be mistaken for a 
reality. They hold together in no two particu- 
lars; and all the circumstances in which the 
author's notions of them are called into being, 
are each of them a glaring non sequitur. ‘The 
whole novel, from beginning to end, in its adven- 
tures, its personages, its scenery, and decorations, 
betrays the same absence of imaginative faculty, 
being of the most commonplace and ordinary 
kind,—an olla podrida of everything we have 
been reading for the last few years. On the other 
hand, there are scattered through its pages many 
remarks upon men and things; and which, had 
they not been set in so awkward a frame, might 
have proved serviceable in the formation of 
public opinion : the author, though no novelist, 
is better than his work. 








Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Vol. 1V. Edinburgh, Cadell; London, 
Murray, and Whittaker & Co. 

Tuts fourth volume, the most interesting of the 

series, embraces the brightest period of Scott's 

fame,—the years between 1816 and 1820, 

when ‘ The Antiquary,’ the ‘Tales of My Land- 

lord,’ ‘ Rob Roy,’ and ‘ Ivanhoe,’ were presented 
to the eager public, in rapid succession. In 
some chapter devoted by the future curiosity- 
hunter, to the history of the composition of cele- 
brated works, this fact will form an interesting 
anecdote, that the three last-mentioned novels, 
(that is ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘ Rob Roy,’ 
and ‘ Ivanhoe’), which are esteemed among the 
highest of their author's fictions, were thrown 
oft—dictated, in the midst of struggles with such 
violent bodily anguish, as must have destroyed 
the body, and prostrated the mind of one less 
self-possessed and energetic. ‘'lhe Bride’ was 
alternately dictated to William Laidlaw and John 

Ballantyne—the latter, says Mr. Lockhart,— 

“ Told me that after the first day he always took 
care to have a dozen of pens made before he seated 
himself opposite to the sofa on which Scott lay, and 
that though he often turned himself on his pillow 
with a groan of torment, he usually continued the 
sentence in the same breath. But when dialogue 
of peculiar animation was in progress, spirit seemed 
to triumph altogether over matter—he arose from 
his couch and walked up and down the room, 
raising and lowering his voice, and as it were acting 
the parts.” 

We have characterized this volume as more 
interesting than its predecessors. The cause 
may be, that during the time to which it refers, 
the biographer became personally acquainted 
with the “The Great Unknown,” and is there- 
fore able to link together the correspondence it 





contains, (which also, is Scott’s best) by a richer 
chain of anecdote and personal reminiscence, 
than he could command for the earlier portion 
of his work. The first things we shall extract 
from the letters, are a couple of passages, which 
require few connecting words :— 

“So Lord Byron’s romance seems to be concluded 
for one while—and it is surely time, after he has an- 
nounced, or rather they themselves have announced, 
half a dozen blackguard newspaper editors, to have 
been his confidants on the occasion. Surely it is a 
strange thirst of public fame that seeks such a road 
to it. But Lord Byron, with high genius and many 
points of a noble and generous feeling, has Okilde 
Harolded himself, and outlawed himself, into’ too 
great a resemblance of the pictures of his imagina- 
tion. He has one excuse, however, and it is a sad 
one. I have been reckoned to make a good hit 
enough at a pirate, or an outlaw, or a smuggling 
bandit ; but I cannot say I was ever so much en- 
chanted with my work as to think of carrying off a 
drift of my neighbour's sheep, or half a dozen of his 
milk cows. Only I remember, in the rough times, 
having a scheme with the Duke of Buccleuch, that 
when the worst came to the worst, we should repair’ 
Hermitage Castle, and live like Robin Hood and his 
merry men, at the expense of all round us. But this 
presupposed a grand bouleversement of society. In 
mean while, I think my noble friend is something 
like my old peacock, who chooses to bivouac apart 
from his lady, and sit below my bedroom window, to 
keep me awake with his screeching lamentation. 
Only I own heis not equal in melody to Lord Byron, 
for Fare-thee-well—and if for ever, &c., is a very sweet 
dirge indeed. After all C*est génie mal logé, and 
that’s all that can be said about it.” 

The next is from a letter to Joanna Baillie, 
written, by the way, very shortly after Washing- 
ton Irving’s after-chronicled visit to Abbots- 
ford :— 

* You know, by this time, that we have had a 
visit from Lady Byron, delightful both on its own 
account, and because it was accompanied with good 
news and a letter from you. I regret we could not 
keep her longer than a day with us, which was spent 
on the banks of the Yarrow, and I hope and believe 
she was pleased with us, because I am sure she will 
be so with everything that is intended to please her: 
meantime her visit gave me a most lawyer-like fit of 
the bile. I have lived too long to be surprised at any 
instance of human caprice, but still it vexes me. 
Now, one would suppose Lady Byron, young, beau- 
tiful, with birth, and rank, and fortune, and taste, 
and high accomplishments, and admirable good sense, 
qualified to have made happy one whose talents are 
so high as Lord Byron’s, and whose marked propen- 
sity it is to like those who are qualified to admire 
and understand his talents; and yet it has proved 
otherwise. I can safely say my heart ached for her 
all the time we were together; there was so much 
patience and decent resignation to a situation which 
must have pressed on her thoughts, that she was to 
me one of the most interesting creatures I had seen 
for a score ot years. I am sure I should not have 
felt such strong kindness towards her had she been 
at the height of her fortune, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of all the brilliant prospects to which she 
seemed destined.” 

Taken in conjunction with the generous de- 
fence of Byron, which is known to have pro- 
ceeded from Scott’s pen, these passages exhibit 
him in a most amiable light. 

In this volume, too, we find plenteous notices 
of the increasing splendours of Abbotsford—de- 
lightfully intermixed with glimpses of Scott's 
benevolence and consideration as a landlord and 
a master. Here is a short letterto Laidlaw, 
which bears out our remarks :— 

“ Should the weather be rough, and you never- 
theless obliged to come to town, do not think of 
riding, but take the Blucher. Remember your health 
is of consequence to your family. Pray, talk gene- 
raily with the notables of Darnick—I mean Ruther- 
ford, and so forth, concerning the best ordering of the 
road to the marle; and also of the foot-road. It ap- 
pears to me some route might be found more con- 
venient than the present, but that which is most 





agreeable to those interested shall also be most agree. 
able for me. As a patriotic member of the commu. 
nity of Darnick, I consider their rights equally im. 
portant as my own. 

“TI told you I should like to convert the present 
steading at Beechland into a little hamlet of labour. 
ers, which we will name Abbotstown. The art of 
making people happy is to leave them much to their 
own guidance, but some little regulation is Recessary, 
In the first place I should like to have active and de. 
cent people there ; then it is to be considered on what 
footing they should be. I conceive the best possible 
is, that they should pay for their cottages, and cow. 
grass, and potato-ground, and be paid for their labour 
at the ordinary rate. I would give them some ad- 
vantages sufficient to balance the following con. 
ditions, which, after all, are conditions in my favour 
—Jst, That they shall keep their cottages, and little 
gardens, and doors tolerably neat; and 2nd, That 
the men shall on no account shoot, or the boys break 
timber, or take birds’ nests, or go among the plant- 
ing. I do not know any other restrictions, and these 
are easy. I should think we might settle a few fami. 
lies very happily here, which is an object I have 
much at heart, for I have no notion of the proprietor 
who is only ambitious to be lord of the ‘ beast and 
the brute,’ and chases the human face from his vici- 
nity. By the by, could we not manage to have a 
piper among the colonists ?” 

There is nothing more interesting than to 
watch the man of genius managing his hobby, 
whether it be on the banks of the Thames or of 
the Tweed ; but we have speculated on these mat- 
ters elsewhere, when speaking of the residences of 
poets. This volume, too, contains the account 
of Scott’s discovery of the long-forgotten regalia 
of Scotland, to which, in the fullness of his 
poetical loyalty, he appears to have attached 
great and solemn importance. 

We now come to Mr. Lockhart’s personal 
reminiscences. He begins, after disclaiming 
the modern practice of journalizing private and 
familiar talk, with a defence of Scott’s conversa- 
tion from the charge of commonplace, brought 
against it by those whose standard of excellence 
was “the best table-talk of Edinburgh—made 
up of brilliant disquisition, such as might be 
transferred without alteration to a professor's 
note-book or the pages of a critical review, and 
of sharp word-catching, ingenious thrusting and 
parrying of dialectics, and all the quips and 
quiblets of bar-pleading.” The whole passage 
is good, and bears the stamp of truth ; but, in 
preference to it, the public, we fancy, would 
prefer a peep into the magician’s den in Castle 
Street :-— 

“It had but a single Venetian window, opening 
on a patch of turf not much larger than itself, and 
the aspect of the place was on the whole sombrous. 
The walls were entirely clothed with books ; most of 
them folios and quartos, and all in that complete 
state of repair which at a glance reveals a tinge of 
bibliomania. A dozen volumes or so, needful for 
immediate purposes of reference, were placed close 
by him on a small moveable frame—something like 
a dumb-waiter. All the rest were in their proper 
niches, and wherever a volume had been lent, its 
room was occupied by a wooden block of the same 
size, having a card with the name of the borrower 
and date of the loan, tacked on its front. The old 
bindings had obviously been retouched and regilt in 
thé most approved manner; the new, when the 
books were of any mark, were rich but never gaudy 
—a large proportion of blue morocco—all stamped 
with his device of the portcullis, and its motto clausus 
tutus ero—being an anagram of his name in Latin. 
* * His own writing apparatus was a very handsome 
old box, richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and 
containing ink-bottles, taper-stand, &c. in silver— 
the whole in such order that it might have come 
from the silversmith’s window half an hour before. 
Besides his own huge elbow chair, there were but 
two others in the room, and one of these seemed, 
from its position, to be reserved exclusively for the 
amanuensis. I observed, during the first evening 
spent with him in this sanctum, that while he talked, 
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his hands were hardly ever idle. Sometimes he 
folded letter-covers—sometimes he twisted paper 
jnto matches, performing both tasks with great me- 
chanical expertness and nicety ; and when there was 
no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he snapped his 
fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself from 
his lair on the hearth-rug, and laid his head across 
his master’s knees, to be caressed and fondled. The 
room had no space for pictures except one, an ori- 
ginal portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the 
chimneypiece, with a Highland target on either side, 
and broadswords and dirks (each having its own 
story), disposed star-fashion round them.” 

Then follow three lively sketches of James 
Ballantyne the pompous, and Johnny the roué, 
and Constable (the Crafty of the ‘“ Chaldee 
manuscript”). But we can only make room for 
one story relating to John Ballantyne :— 

“The Sheriff told with peculiar unction the fol- 
lowing anecdote of this spark. The first time he 
went over to pick up curiosities at Paris, it happened 
that he met, in the course of his traffickings, a cer- 
tain brother bookseller of Edinburgh, as unlike him 
asone man could well be to another—a grave, dry, 
Presbyterian, rigid in all his notions as the buckle of 
his wig. This precise worthy having ascertained 
John’s address, went to call on him a day or two 
afterwards, with the news of some richly illuminated 
missal, which he might possibly be glad to make 
prize of. On asking for his friend, a smiling laquais 
de place informed him that Monsieur had gone out, 
but that Madame was at home. Not doubting that 
Mrs, Ballantyne had accompanied her husband on 
his trip, he desired to pay his respects to Madame, 
and was ushered in accordingly. * But oh, Mr. Scott !’ 
said, or rather groaned the austere elder, on his re- 
turn from this modern Babylon—‘ oh, Mr. Scott, 
there was nae Mrs. John yonder, but a painted Je- 
zabel sittin? up in her bed, wi’ a wheen impudent 
French limmers like hersel,’ and twa or three whis- 
kered blackguards, takin’ their collation o* nicknacks 
and champagne wine! I ran out o” the house as if I 
had been shot. What judgment will this wicked 
warld come too! The Lord pity us!’” 


Our next extracts will be a series of sketches 
of life at Abbotsford, drawn from Mr. Lockhart’s 
accounts of his subsequent visits. Scott is doing 
the honours, on the occasion of his house-warm- 
ing, to a party of his friends :— 

“At length we drew near Peterhouse, and found 
sober Peter himself and his brother-in-law, the fa- 
cetious factotum Tom Purdie, superintending, pipe 
in mouth, three or four sturdy labourers busy in lay- 
ing down the turf for a bowling-green. ‘I have 
planted hollies all round it, you see,’ said Scott, 
‘and laid out an arbour on the right-hand side for 
the laird ; and here I mean to have a game at bowls 
after dinner every day in fine weather—for I take 
that to have been among the indispensables of our 
old vie de chateau.’ But I must not forget the rea- 
ton he gave me some time afterwards for having 
fixed on that spot for his bowling-green. ‘ In truth,’ 
he then said, * I wished to have a smooth walk and 
&canny seat for myself within ear-shot of Peter's 
evening psalm.’ ” 

We must pass the merry dinner—made all the 
noisier by John of Skye’s bag-pipe. On the 
subsequent morning Scott borrows a copy of a 
new edition of the ‘ Faust’ from Mr. Lockhart’s 
table :— 

“When we met at breakfast a couple of hours 
after, he was full of the poem—dwelt with enthu- 
siasm on the airy beauty of its lyrics, the terrible 
pathos of the scene before the Mater Dolorosa, and 
the deep skill shown in the various subtle shadings 
of character between Mephistopheles and poor Mar- 
faret. He remarked, however, of the Introduction 
(Which I suspect was new to him) that blood would 
out—that, consummate artist as he was, Goethe was a 
German, and that nobody but a German would ever 
have provoked a comparison with the book of Job, 
‘the grandest poem that ever was written.” * * Mr. 

ilson mentioned a report that Coleridge was en- 
gaged on a translation of the Faust. ‘I hope it is 
%,’ said Scott; ‘ Coleridge made Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein far finer than he found it, and so he will do by 
this, No man has all the resources of poetry in such 
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profusion, but he cannot manage them so as to bring 
out anything of his own on a large scale at all worthy 
of his genius. He is like a lump of coal rich with 
gas, which lies expending itself in puffs and gleams, | 
unless some shrewd body will clap it into a cast-iron | 
box, and compel the compressed element to do itself | 
justice. His fancy and diction would have long ago 

placed him above all his contemporaries, had they 

been under the direction of a sound judgment and a | 
steady will.’ * * 

“ Before breakfast was over the post-hag arrived, | 
and its contents were so numerous, that Lord Mel- 
ville asked Scott what election was on hand—not 
doubting that there must be some very particular 
reason for such a shoal of letters. He answered that 
it was much the same most days, and added, * though | 
no one has kinder friends in the franking line, and 
though Freeling and Croker especially are always | 
ready to stretch the point of privilege in my favour, | 
I am nevertheless a fair contributor to the revenue, 
for I think my bill for letters seldom comes under 
1507. a-year; and as to coach-parcels, they are a per- | 
fect ruination.” He then told with high merriment | 
a disaster that had lately befallen him. ‘ One morn- | 
ing last spring,’ he said, ‘I opened a huge lump of a 
despatch, without looking how it was addressed, 
never doubting that it had travelled under some om- 
nipotent frank, like the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s, when, lo and behold, the contents proved to 
be a MS. play, by a young lady of New York, who 
kindly requested me to read and correct it, equip it 
with prologue and epilogue, procure for it a favour- 
able reception from the manager of Drury Lane, and 
make Murray or Constable bleed handsomely for the 
copyright ; and on inspecting the cover, I found that 
I had been charged five pounds odd for the postage. 
This was bad enough—but there was no help, so I 
groaned and submitted. A fortnight or so after, an- 
other packet, of not less formidable bulk, arrived, 
and I was absent enough to break its seal too with- 
out examination. Conceive my horror when out 
jumped the same identical tragedy of The Cherokee 
Lovers, with a second epistle from the authoress, 
stating that, ‘as the winds had been boisterous, she 
feared the vessel intrusted with her former commu- 
nication might have foundered, and therefore judged 
it prudent to forward a duplicate.’ * * 

“On returning to Abbotsford (from a stroll) we 
found Mrs. Scott and her daughters doing penance 
under the merciless curiosity of a couple of tourists 
who had arrived from Selkirk soon after we set out 
for Melrose. They were rich specimens—tall, lanky 
young men, both of them rigged out in new jackets 
and trowsers of the Macgregor tartan; the one, as 
they had revealed, being a lawyer, the other a Uni- 
tarian preacher, from New England. These gentle- 
men, when told on their arrival that Mr. Scott was 
not at home, had shown such signs of impatience, 
that the servant took it for granted they must have 
serious business, and asked if they would wish to 
speak a word with his lady. They grasped at this, 
and so conducted themselves in the interview, that 
Mrs. Scott never doubted they had brought letters of 
introduction to her husband, and invited them ac- 
cordingly to partake of her luncheon. They had 
been walking about the house and grounds with her 
and her daughters ever since that time, and appear- 
ed at the porch, when the Sheriff and his party re- 
turned to dinner, as if they had been already fairly 
enrolled on his visiting list. For the moment he too 
was taken in—he fancied that his wife must have 
received and opened their credentials—and shook 
hands with them with courteous cordiality. But 
Mrs. Scott, with all her overflowing good-nature, was 
a sharp observer; and she, before a minute had 
elapsed, interrupted the ecstatic compliments of the 
strangers, by reminding them that her husband would 
be glad to have the letters of the friends who had 
been so goodas to write by them, It then turned 
out that there were no letters to be produced ;—and 
Scott, signifying that his hour for dinner approached, 
added, that as he supposed they meant to walk to 
Melrose, he could not trespass further on their time. 
The two lion-hunters seemed quite unprepared for 
his abrupt escape ; but there was about Scott, in 
perfection, when he chose to exert it, the power of 
civil repulsion ; he bowed the overwhelmed originals 
to his door, and on re-entering the parlour, found 
Mrs. Scott complaining very indignantly that they 








had gone so far as to pull out their note-book, and 
beg an exact account, not only of his age—but of her 
own. Scott, already half-relenting, laughed heartily 
at this misery. He observed, however, that, ‘if he 
were to take in all the world, he had better put up a 
sign-post at once— 

Porter, ale, and British spirits, 

Painted bright between twa trees; 
and that no traveller of respectability could ever be 


| at a loss for such an introduction as would ensure his 


best hospitality.’ Still he was not quite pleased with 
what had happened—and as we were about to pass, 
half an hour afterwards, from the drawing-room to 
the dining-room, he said to his wife, *‘ Hang the Ya- 


| hoos, Charlotte—but we should have bid them stay 


dinner.’ * Devil a bit,’ quoth Captain John Fergu- 


| son, who had again come over from Huntly Burn, 


and had been latterly assisting the lady to amuse 
her Americans— Devil a bit, my dear, they were 
quite ina mistake I could see. The one asked Ma- 
dame whether she designed to call her new house 
Tullyveolan or Tillytudlem—and the other, when 
Maida happened to lay his nose against the window, 
exclaimed pro-di-gi-ous! In short, they evidently 
meant all their humbug not for you, but for the cul- 
prit of Waverley, and the rest of that there rubbish,” 
* Well, well, Skipper,’ was the reply,— for a’ that, 
the loons have been nane the waur o’ their kail.’” 

Here we must conclude, leaving reluctantly 
Scott's admirable letter to Maturin, recommend- 
ing him to suppress the gunpowder preface to 
his ‘ Pour et Contre,’ a counterblast to Coleridge's 
savage dissection of ‘ Bertram,’ in the appendix 
to the ‘ Biographia Literaria’; and the excellent 
letters addressed to his eldest son on entering 
the army, in which counsel and confidence (how 
rare a union!) are mingled in the happiest pro- 
portion. 





Turkey, Greece, and Malta. By Adolphus 
Slade, Esq., R.N., F.R.A.S. Author of 
‘Records of Travels in the East.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders & Otley. 


Tuetse are two smartly written volumes, but 
withal a little tiresome. Mr. Slade is constantly 
breaking the thread of his personal narrative, to 
digress and discuss—in one division of his book, 
the political condition of Malta, with its real or 
imagined grievances; in another, the march of 
change and decay in the Turkish Empire; in a 
third, the working of the new government of 
Greece,—with a liberal share of speculations on 
the “ progress of Russia in the East.” Now, 
though it is hardly possible for any Mediter- 
ranean traveller to avoid touching upon these 
topics, it by no means follows that his lucubra- 
tions are worth reading, or that his deductions 
are to be trusted: and most especially are we 
disinclined to examine them, when, as in the 
case of Mr. Slade, such grave matters are thrust 
into the midst of a narrative, written in the 
high popinjay style,—where a rock cannot be 
passed, or a sunset alluded to, without an out- 
burst of ejaculations and egotisms. 

But, taking Mr. Slade’s book for what it really 
is worth—a series of sketches relieved by digres- 
sion,—the reader will find in it some lively pas- 
sages—some happy descriptions. In bold con- 
tradiction to the order of his title-page, he begins 
with Malta. As we cannot find a glimpse of 
scenery, or a fragment of antiquity, that suits 
our purpose, we will draw upon Mr. Slade for 
a little humanity—for a peep at ‘“ The German 
Prince” :— 

“On another occasion, we had Prince Puckler 
Muskau among us: after a tour through the regen- 
cies of Tunis and Algiers, in which he crossed moun- 
tains the French stopped at, discovered ruins supe- 
rior to the Athenian remains, and experienced a re- 
ception from every Bey never before granted to a 
Christian—all by his own account. Ay me! Though 
he was known, though he was inspected in quaran- 
tine, though his merits were discussed, though his 
books were in the library, the prince prevailed over 
the Puckler Muskau. This travelling prince, who 
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writes mawkish sentiment to Julie, a lady of a more 
discreet age, they say, than his own, who blames the 
cruel winds (he did so at Malta) for not impelling 
faster the vessel freighted with the precious burthen 
of her epistles, was let loose on the little English set 
at Malta. Save in two or three instances, it was 
‘open sesame’ wherever he turned. Nearly every 
one seemed anxious to be considered a fit gathering 
for the next basket of ‘tutti frutti.. Dressed in a 
garb of notoriety, a red skull-cap, large eastern trow- 
sers, and mottled boots, not even condescending to 
put on a Christian garb to inspect the garrison turned 
out for his amusement, he went the length of his 
tether, even that of a prince. He made his own works 
in the public library a curiosity by marginal-noting 
them from end to end in elucidation of many parts 
relating to England, which he averred, by way of 
excusing himself, were badly translated. Not content 
with his own acquirements, he had-a secretary who 
might be said to act as a jackal; entering every box 
at the opera, known or unknown, to learn the flirta- 
tion of the day, to elicit ages; in short, to pick up 
petit scandale * pour le prince, who retired from so- 
ciety to his desk ; and ‘ for the prince,’ he was tole- 
rated. Also filling the office of trumpeter, he would 
say Sir Grenville Temple's descriptions (of Barbary) 
‘are most accurate and true; but they are dry. 
Now the prince will take up the same subject ; he 
will give them a form—a colouring, and invest them 
with a charm that will compel everybody to read.” 
Bravo, M. le Secretaire! What is your pay ?” 

There is something in the tone and humour 
of this paragraph, which reminds us of a certain 
adage touching those “‘ who have glass windows.” 

From Malta we push onto Greece—to Athens: 

and here find a sketch of a royal audience. Mr. 
Slade has been previously complaining that 
“flattery was apparent in the names of the 
streets,—Heidecker Strect, Maurer Street, &c., 
offended the eye: a Byron Street would have 
read more consonant with justice.” 
. “Qn one side of the square resided the king, in a 
respectable looking dwelling-house; opposite to it 
was the main guard ; by the door, a chained lioness. 
His Hellenic majesty greeted the arrival of the Bri- 
tish squadron in his waters, and admitted the admiral 
and officers to an audience soon afterwards. Fully 
arrayed in scarlet and blue, with swords and cocked- 
hats, the latter article an invention of Boreas, one 
might fancy we made a capital show, walking through 
the streets, for the Naupliotes. We nearly filled 
the palace. Duly anti-roomed, and bowed at, and 
talked to by secretaries and aides-de-camp, we had 
leisure to renew acquaintances and make others while 
his majesty went through the form of keeping people 
waiting.” 

We must omit a digression on the bad taste 
of this ceremonious detention, and wind up with 
a portrait of Mavrocordato, “ in small” :— 

“ How different he appeared from the Mavrocor- 
dato we saw during the Revolution. Spare, intellec- 
tual, lank-haired, dressed in a thread-bare coat once 
black, he then looked respectable ; now, fat, comely, 
a well-curled wig on, and habited in light blue and 
silver, nothing of his former self remained save the 
spectacles—save the Fanariote look. 

“ He ushered us into the adjoining room, where 
stood the young sovereign before a canopied chair, 
styled a throne, on either side of which hung por- 
_traits of his father and mother. Nothing in his good- 
hymoured countenance bespoke his lineage. Tall 
and slim, his manners were courteous, too much so 
for a people who, from previous habits, are inclined 
to mistake civility for submission. An earnest desire 
to please appeared his characteristic. Being a minor, 
the odium of government therefore resting with the 
regency, it was easy for him to be thought amiable. 
To us, in the long interview which followed, he made 
himself particularly so. Unluckily his majesty, not- 
withstanding rather an ungraceful utterance, which 
will wear off with age, thought proper to address 
every person, What he suid is of little consequence. 
The room was small, reduced to half the size by the 
said throne; and his majesty, by howing incessantly 
a VAllemande, doing the polite to the principal per- 
sonages, soon contrived to hem the remainder within 
the precincts of a window recess. The day was par- 
ticularly hot. Thence they were extracted, one by 
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one, by the secretary, who handed them over to the 
admiral, who introduced them. At first it was em- 
barrassing to us who were looking on out of the cor- 
ner; but community of honour soon changed the 
feeling, and scarcely one could restrain laughter, 
scarcely the patient, as the admiral continued to re- 
peat, *‘ Ce monsieur ci ne parle pas Frangais, ou trés- 
peu,’ while the king, disappointed in the effect of his 
speech, reiterated, again and again, his regret at not 
having made la belle langue Anglaise his peculiar 
study. He became exceedingly annoyed, tloundered 
deeper into interrogatories about Portsmouth and 
London, steam-boats and aldermen, and soon, no 
doubt, wished /a belle langue Anglaise, with les beaux 
Messieurs Anglais—for we all strutted as beaur as 
gold lace could make us, on the top of Mount Par- 
nassus. ‘The scene relaxed the rigid lips of Mavro- 
cordato, * * 


“ A few days afterwards he gave us an opportunity 
of seeing him again under other cireumstarces; on 
the occasion of presenting their colours to the Greek 
regiments. The ceremony took place on the artil- 
lery-ground, as they were pleased to designate a spot 
which owed all its advantages to nature. The site, of 
course, was picturesque: with plain, and crags, and 
ruins, and water, and mountains, it could not be 
otherwise. Beside us rose one of those curiously 
shaped masses of naked rock which are peculiar to 
Greece; not ungraceful, but singular by their marked 
contrast with the fertile plain they grow from. We 
included Argos and its Acropolis in the picture. On 
our left towered the high and beetling browed Pala- 
mithe. Before us,on the waters of Napoli, shining 
unruftled by a breath of air, lay our ships, dressed in 
their bunting finery. Two pavilions occupied the 
centre of the ground. In one, the nascent government 
of Greece offered an Arabian Night transformation to 
those who could trace some of the actors through the 
revolution. The other pavilion shaded Madame 
Gropius, the corps diplomatique, and our admiral. 
By the colours, laid on a table between the tents, 


| stood Monseigneur the Bishop of Nauplia, richly 


habited, with a brass thing on his head resembling 
Mambrino’s helmet: so hot the sun, so fiery the 
article, we feared for the good man’s brains. He 
blessed the emblems, he prayed over them : then the 
ministers of state and the diplomatists took a hammer 
by turns and tapped on the nails: Sir Josias Rowley 
also assisted to nail the colours to the mast. The 
troops, about six hundred strong, representing the 
army, then fired three volleys.” 


We shall string together a few fragments 
concerning Athens, from a subsequent portion of 
Mr. Slade’s book :— 

“We found that the Bavarian soldiers had cut a 
broad road from the Pirzus to Athens in the direc- 
tion of the ‘long wall.’ It was a convenience for a 
few carriages, but otherwise it might have been 
termed a public nuisance ; for as the substratum was 
ill-laid, and people were also wanting to keep it in 
repair, the north wind found a convenient passage 
for driving along the dust, the clouds and whiteness 
of which at Athens surpass all belief. The road may 
best be avoided by turning to the left on quitting the 
Pireus, and riding along the banks of the clear, 
pebbly, rapid Cephissus, through groves of olive- 
trees. The way thus to the city is longer; but you 
enjoy a cool varied excursion, and see some of the 
best farms in Greece, notably one belonging to an 
Englishman—Mr. Bell. ” 

“ Notwithstanding his vicinity to the city, and 
that he purchased his land for a song of the original 


| Turkish proprietor, Mr. Bell has not gained by his 


speculation. He informed us that he would willingly 
sell his estate for the amount he had expended on it. 
The fact is, that the price of labour—of such kind of 
labour as will produce a return—while the country 
remains thinly peopled, must necessarily be too high. 
In 1835, a man might earn three drachms (half a 
Spanish dollar) a day, besides bread and wine in the 
harvest and vintage times. Mr. Notaras, who married 
one of Karaskakes’ daughters, received from the go- 
vernment as her dowry five or six hundred sterms* of 
the best land of the Corinthian Isthmus. * How much 
is it worth « year?’ we asked.—‘* Nothing as yet; 
there is no one to till it, replied the Eparch of 





* A sterm consists of 40 square miles. 





Corinth ; ‘ but in time it 
property.” Intime! * 

“The Greek is peculiarly averse to agricultural 
pursuits, When he acquires a little money, he 
embarks it in trade. ‘ Every man now,’ observed q 
Greek to the author, ‘ wishes to set up a shop, nobody 
thinks of taking a farm. * * 

“ About half a mile from the Pirccus—following 
the aforesaid dusty, blinding result of the labours of 
King Otho’s Bavarians—we come to a cross-road 
leading towards the sea in the direction of Phalerum, 
It does not, however, reach as far as the shore, but 
terminates at a hand I t, a remarkable 
object as well on the plain as from the offing. There. 
abouts was the cenotaph of Euripides; and there 
now lies one of the best and bravest of modern 
Grecians. Wecame too late to witness the ceremony 
of his interment. One month before our arrival at 
Salamis, Otho, attended by his ministers and troops 
in funeral array, marched over the plain from the 
city: amidst them walked a lady and her daughters, 
in deep mourning, each supported by priests. The 
procession gathered round the tomb, and deposited 
in it the remains of the gallant George Karaskakes, 
who, in 1827, fell mortally wounded by a shot from 
a Turkish Arab on that spot. He died with the 
bitter consciousness that defeat would soon fall on 
his countrymen, as no other person had sufficient 
influence with the generalissimo to attempt to coun- 
teract plans ill-suited to their mode of warfare. 

“The stone also records the names of twenty of 
his companions in arms, while a large barrow in the 
rear contains the bones of the humbler slain—slain 
in the fatal battle of Athens, which occurred a few 
days afterwards. * * 

“The modern city of Athens, which had the old 
Turkish bazaar, a cafeneh, and two palm-trees for 
its nucleus, is certainly not classical. Three things 
strike a stranger’s attention at once, viz. the number 
of beggars, the number of spirit-shops, and the num- 
ber of money-changers. Each time one visits the 
place, the more one is impressed with the idea that 
one-third of the population live in billiard-rooms 
and caiés. The population amounts to about fifteen 
thousand. Accustomed to regard thg capital as an 
index of the national condition, a stranger might be 
deceived by the aspect of society in the court and 
diplomatic set, which may be compared to the em- 
broidered veil of the recluse over her stuff gown and 
mortified neck. Balls every week do not tally with 
ruined towns, banditti on the plains, and insecurity 
on the roads. But is not the champagne at the 
minister's table typical of the kingdom? ‘ Otho's 
ball-room is sixty feet in diameter,’ said a lady to us. 
‘Can you have a better king 2 was the necessary 
inference. 

“One scarcely knows whether to call the town on 
the whole good, bad, or indifferent. Perhaps all 
three terms are applicable. Taken abstractedly, it 
is bad—lath and plaster the chief materials—taste 
and regularity in abeyance. Viewed with a certain 
allowance for impediments of various descriptions, it 
is indifferent. But considering the anarchical state 
of the country and the sort of government, it may be 
pronounced good.” 

Returning again, to follow Mr. Slade on his 
route, we shall pick out a fragment or two of 
Turkish talk. He has been passing, with his 
guide and attendant, Mustapha, through the 
glens of Mount Temnos; and having reached 
the summit, been treated to a chibouque by 4 
Turk,—one of an al fresco party under a tree:— 

“ We refreshed ourselves for a while in their good 
company, on pure air, cool water, and fresh ‘ Salo- 
nica,’ then began the descent. ‘The sliding, shuffling 
gait of Turkish horses renders the steepest declivity 
easy to the rider. On clearing the defiles, we saw on 
our right, commanding a pass, a ruined castle; on 
our left appeared, as I thought, a suspension-bridge. 
‘Who built that castle?’ I asked. ‘ Allah bili, 
(God knows,) said Mustapha. On getting this eternal 
answer in the East to any question, whether relating 
to the weather, or to distance, or to a person's age, 
one feels uncommonly inclined, the phrase sounds 
so like a quiz, to be angry. But I was used to it 
I satisfied myself with an undertoned ejaculation, 
and turned to inquire about the bridge. A similarly 
direct and simple question would have saved us 
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some trouble: but, sure of the first impression, I 
inquired whether it were not made of iron, and sus- 
pended. ‘Certainly,’ answered Mustapha. ‘ Indeed,’ 
[observed ; ‘ what bey, what aga built it?” ° Oh! a 
certain bey who lives there—who governs a town out 
there—there,’ said Mustapha, pointing to the horizon. 
‘He must be a clever man, Mustapha.’ ‘Certainly 
he is a clever man.” ‘He must have travelled in 
Frank country.” ‘ Why should he not have travelled 
in Frank country?’ There was no gainsaying this, 
so we diverged two miles from our path to inspect 
the phenomenon ; I wondering at the march of in- 
tellect in Turkey ; Mustapha wondering still more, 
and that audibly, at my curiosity, with the sun de- 
dining, and the next town a long way off. Of course 
it was of wood, as most other bridges in Turkey are. 
A fanciful arrangement of the balustrading, seen 
through dark underwood, had caused our delusion. 
‘Why, Mustapha,’ I observed in a tone, as much as 
to say, are you laughing at my beard? ‘it is not 
ison.’ *That I can see,’ he replied with composure, 
+but the bey-zadeh said it was, and could I suppose 
he were wrong?’ We rode on. ® 

“Leaving the bridge, we jogged on, neither sorry 
nor glad, over a rich country towards Ballyk Hissar, 
termination of a long stage of sixty-four miles. * Mus- 
tapha,’ I said,‘ please God! we will have fish for 
supper.’ Mustapha thought a minute; then shook 
the ashes out of his pipe, and gave that interrogatory 
nasal twist for which Turks are peculiar. ‘ Truly!’ 
I continued, ‘the place is named Ballyk (fish), of 
course we shall find plenty.-—‘* True!” after a pause, 
‘it is called ballyk—we will eat ballyk.? He then 
lit another pipe, stuck his whip in the collar of his 
jacket, arranged his sacks of trousers, and tickled 
his steed into the chackbin, (ambling shuffle). No 
pasha could have smoked more importantly. ‘Mus- 
tapha,’ I again said, rousing him out of the happy 
medium between dozing and thoughtlessness, ‘is the 
sea near Ballyk Hissar?“ You know; there is no 
sea.'—‘Is there a river?‘ There is no river.— 
‘Is there a lake ?*—‘ There is no lake..—* Where 
then are we to get our fish?’ Another mystification, 
thought Mustapha. He waxed angry, and asked if 
the bey-zadeh were laughing at him. * You Franks 
are the strangest people in the world; you cannot be 
good; you are never satisfied ; you always want a 
reason. Why not leave things as God made them. 
Fish or not fish, you will get a supper—that is 
enough.’” 

The above are fair specimens of the lighter 
parts of these volumes: with their heavier ware, 
we have declared our determination not to meddle. 
In his Turkish scenes, Mr. Slade is beaten hollow 
by Miss Pardoe. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Jeannette Isabelle—The talent which is evident 
throughout this novel, might, if rightly directed and 
regulated, have made it an agreeable and readable 
book. But the author can imagine characters better 
than he can group them together, and he has failed 
in making those prominent in his story, on whom 
its strength or success depends. The tale runs 
thus:—at its commencement, Lord Clanelly, a dog- 
fancier, and mauvais sujet, is engaged to be married 
to Lady Emily Bazancourt; she is awaiting his 
arival at Paris, when she is struck down with the 
news of his having changed his mind, and suddenly 
married Jeannette Isabelle, the Barona di Scarpa 
(what a medley of names!). Whereupon,the Lady 
Emily, not caring much at heart for her lost lover, yet 
binds her young brother by a vow,—in the true tragedy 
fshion,_to avenge the insult offered to his sister. 
Chance throws Richard Bazancourt into the way of 
Jeannette Isabelle,—who, neglected and ill-treated as 
the Lady Clanelly,—had escaped from home, and hid 
herself ina cottage near Oxford. “Consequences of 
vich” (as Mr. Weller would say), the two fall madly 
in love, and end by flying to the continent in com- 
pany, on an alarm of the lady’s hiding-place being 
discovered. Here malicious chance throws Bazan- 
court into the way of Lord Clanelly, whose last 
sacious act has been shooting his (Bazancourt’s) 
elder brother in a duel. Of course the two fight— 
Lord Clanelly is killed, Jeannette Isabelle goes mad, 
and dies; and the curtain falls upon a set of dramatis 
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persone, for the best of whom we find but little cause 
to grieve. 

Temples Ancient and Modern ; or, Notes on Church 
Architecture, by William Bardwell, Architect. — 
There are some works, the object of which is so in- 
distinct, and the materials of which are so heteroge- 
neous, that we find ourselves at a loss how to render 
an account of them. Of such is Mr. Bardwell’s 
volume. He has taken up his subject in its widest 
scope ; doctrinal, devotional, political, social, histori- 
cal, and architectural ; and he travels much beyond 
the record, for the sole purpose (as appears to us) of 
obtruding his opinions, with unhesitating confidence, 
on subjects whereon the wisest have differed in 
judgment. Mr. Bardwell passes in review the Tem- 
ples of Ammon, of Solomon, and those of Greece 
and Rome. The following extract wili show the 
opinion entertained of the great Roman classic. “ Ar- 
chitecture, as now studied, is mostly confined to 
copying from antiquity. This must in a great mea- 
sure be attributed to the mechanical martinet system 
of Vitruvius, so blindly acquiesced in, without inves- 
tigation, by his followers, demonstrating the truth of 
Goethe’s shrewd remark, ‘that in this world there 
are so few voices and so many echoes.’ It is truly 
amusing to hear these self-complacent logicians tor- 
turing their invention, to find a satisfactory reason 
for this or that part of a marble temple upon the 
log-house system of their master, albeit, many of 
their said reasons, when put in opposition, plainly 
contradict each other.” He then commences a new 
era, which he designates “ Catholic.” The churches 
of the primitive Christians in Britain, Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Asia Minor, Egypt, Russia, and England, 
have distinct chapters, and are noticed, not only in 
reference to the form of their buildings, but also as 
to their history, mode of ecclesiastical government 
and political economy ; all which divisions of his sub- 
ject afford him admirable opportunities for enforcing 
his crude opinions. In chapter XX. Mr. Bardwell 
lays down the principles on which new churches 
should be built. This he has illustrated by a design 
of his own for altering a city church, and nothing 
could better prove the worthlessness of all the rea- 
soning contained in the previous chapters, than the 
plan and elevation of this “ projet”: the former being 
inconvenient in disposition, and involving a great 
waste of room ; the latter being decidedly as common- 
place a “rifacimento” as could be produced; al- 
together different from the Basilicas and other pro- 
totypes, which he had previously insisted should be 
the models for modern architects. The work con- 
cludes with a chapter “ on chanting”! The engravings 
and wood-cuts which illustrate the work, are exe- 
cuted in the best style of art; many of them indeed 
are old acquaintances, and have been, we presume, 
borrowed for the occasion. 

Works of Lord Byron, complete in one volume.—As 
the law will not protect him, Mr. Murray seems 
resolved to protect himself, for this beautiful volume, 
containing, in addition to the complete works of the 
noble poet, a fine portrait, a pretty vignette of New- 
stead, and the notes of Moore, Jeffrey, Scott, &c., 
has been, we presume, forced from him by the success 
of the French piracies. It seems scarcely credible 
after this, that any man will encumber his shelves 
and his conscience with the spurious edition. 

Observations on the System of Metallic Currency 
adopted in this Country, by W. H. Morrison, Esq. 
—tThe writer proposes to restore the ancient silver 
basis of our circulation, under such regulations, in 
respect to gold, as would ensure to us a full metallic 
currency, and supersede the necessity for those sud- 
den contractions of the paper circulation, whenever 
there is a demand for gold. The subject is ably 
treated, and is preceded by an essay on the altera- 
tion in value of the coins from the time of the Con- 
quest, which, though brief, is not without interest. 

Songs of Béranger, translated by the Author of ‘The 
Exile of Idria,’ &c.—Under other circumstances we 
might have made this pleasant little book the text 
for an article on the poet, who, beyond all modern 
French poets, has earned and has deserved a Euro- 
pean reputation. But M. Janin was last week 
so eloquent on the subject, that, all tempting as 
it is, we abstain, and shall confine ourselves to 
offering an opinion on the manner in which the 
last of many translators, here brought into court, 
has acquitted himself. He has done moderately 
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well__we cannot say more; there is an impalpable 
mixture of the quaint and the serious, the ridiculous 
and the sentimental, in Béranger, which require a finer 
handling, and a more thorough knowledge of all the 
resources of versification than he possesses. A rough 
word in a refrain may spoil an otherwise clever ver- 
sion, and a conceit may be turned and twisted in a 
thousand different ways, and its original pungency 
and vivacity still remain unrendered. But we must 
allow him to speak a word for himself; and shall 
select his version of the charming “ Dans un grenier 
qu'on est bien & vingt ans.” 
The Garret. 
I am come to revisit my youth’s first asylum, 
Where I learnt to bear patiently trouble and care: 
I'd some very good friends, I had songs to beguile em, 
I was twenty, my mistress was fond and was fair. 
Not regarding the world, nor its wrongs nor its rights, 
With no future before me, young, buoyant and bold, 
With footstep elastic I mounted six flights— 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old! 
‘Tis a garret indeed, and I wish you to know it; 
And there stood my bed, rough with hill and with hole; 
And there was my table; and see, the young poet 
Scored his lines on the wall, and his pen was a coal! 
Reappear, ye gay pleasures, that earliest dawn’d, 
Though time long has borne ye off distant and cold ; 
Ah, how oft to procure you, my watch has been pawn'd! 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 
Above all, my fair Lizzy should here reappear 
As she was in those days, fresh, and mirthful, and young! 
It was here, that across the small window the dear 
Her shawl for a curtain so oftentimes hung, 
And her gown on our bed for a coverlet threw— 
Oh Love, have respect for its every fold! 
Who paid for her wardrobe I then little knew— 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 
One day. we were feasting, our laughter was loud, 
And the chorus was raised, and the song was begun, 
When we learnt by the shouts of the deafening crowd 
That Napoleon the fight of Marengo had won! 
Loud thunder'd the cannon; our song was renew'd, 
And we praised the loved chief and his exploits so bold, 
And we said that our France could be never subdued— 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 
Let us pass from this roof where my faultering reason 
The thoughts of those times so beloved cannot bear: 
I freely would give all my life’s coming season 
For two months of such days and delights as then were! 
For dreaming of glory, of love, and of pleasure, 
And for selling our life for some joys quickly told, 
And for fixing our hopes on some exquisite treasure, 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 


We have here a handful—an armful would be 
nearer the truth—of poems on scriptural and sacred 
subjects. There is surely no need, at this time of 
day, to enforce as a truth, that the dignified and lofty 
themes of holy writ are not subjects on which every 
half-fledged rhymester should try his skill. Our 
language is rich in sacred poetry—but by whom has 
it been written? By seers and scholars, who have 
hung up their lamps of midnight meditatior, have 
watched and purified themselves, long ere they 
allowed their hands to touch the harp of lofty song. 
There is little offence in the collection before us :— 
none of that sectarian familiarity which makes much 
rhyme, calling itself religious, trench upon what is 
gross and blasphemous :—but there is as little of that 
“divine breath,” without which such themes as 
Bethlehem, the Departure of the Israelites (by Nemo), 
and the Night of the First Passover, were better 
unapproached. The last subject is, perhaps, the most 
picturesquely treated, by Mr. Wilmington Fleming. 

The poem of thegreatest pretension (theabcve being 
but pamphlets) is The Deluge, by Mrs. Edwin T. Caul- 
field ;—a dramatic essay, in which we can fancy that 
Milman has been themodel. Now hissacred dramatic 
poems, though not without beauty, stand, it must be 
confessed, on the verge of that debateable land, where 
the magnificent glitters into the tawdry, and, in the 
union of sense with sound, the latter has the larger 
share. Hence Milman’s is not a safe school to work 
in; Mrs. Caulfield’s drama, however, contains some 
good scenes—(she has only introduced the judgment 
of the Flood at its close)—and some high sounding 
lyrics, of which the following is a fair specimen :— 

Revellers’ Lay. 
Now the night winds sigh, and evening fades 
Along the marble colounades— 
And the glowing skies have ceased to blush, 
And all is one deep breathing hush.— 


Slumber steals upon thy mirth, 
Glorious city! 


Pride of earth! 
Rest in thy security. 
Empress of the land and sea! 


Girded by th’ unbroken sweep 
Of the blue and sparkling deep— 
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And the war-ships’ triple chain 
Towering o’er the subject main! 
To sleep, 
To sleep 
We yield these dreamy hours— 
Sunk with the dying winds, amid the dewy flowers! 
Hist! what dulcet lutes awake, a 
See! what roseate gleamings break 
On the twilight.—Groupes of gitis, 
Beautiful as orient pearls 
Stolen from the dusky deep, 
Hie to chase intrusive sleep— 
Like jas’mine blossoms floating round, 
Their ivory feet begem the ground— 
While their soft inwovea hands 
Circle us in flowery bands — 
And in mirth their dark eyes swim, 
Like wine cups, dancing to the brim— 
To love, 
To love 
These witching hours be given— 
Away! repose to love must yield, to love, 
heaven ! 
Ho! the goblets! Love and wine, 
Link we thus in deathless twine ; 
Bring the melted topaz flowing, 
Or the crimson nectar glowing 
Like the brightly blushing west 
When the day-god sinks to rest— 
Thus to quaff, and thus to lie 
Upon beds of ivory, 
Drowned in odours, who can measure 
Of our bliss the countless treasure ? 
Thus, and thus, our hours be past, 
Each more joyous than the last— 
To wine, 
To wine 
These festive hours belong, 
And all its deep, entrancing dreams, beyond the power of 
song! . . . 

The last poem we shall notice this week, is 4n 
Autumn Dream: Thoughts in Verse on the interme- 
diate state of happy spirils; to which are appended 
collections from various authors,on the Separate State, 
and the immateriality of Mind. With a dissertation 
on the opinions cited concerning the Mind of the lower 
Animals, by John Sheppard. We have transcribed 
this long title-page, as conveying a fair idea of the 
contents of this volume ; a collection of gentle and 
dreamy thoughts, thrown into blank verse, and proved 
by an elaborately collected series of notes. 


Letter to the Right Hon. Sir H. Hardinge, on the 
Effects of Sulitary Confinement on the Health of Soldiers 
in warm Climates, by John Grant Malcolmson.—A 
small pamphlet of twenty-three pages cannot enter 
at great length into its subject; but if it does no 
more than call the attention of the humane to a case 
of much needless cruelty, it will have performed 
good service. It is to medical men that the world 
is chiefly indebted for the greater part of the little 
wisdom and humanity to be found in ‘our penal 
enactments ; and to them the regulation of secondary 
punishments must ultimately be confided. ‘Phat 
solitary confinement is little calculated to mend the 
character of the sufferer, is now pretty generally 
agreed ; but the absence of other punishment, of like 
restraining etticacy, still renders its adoption a neces- 
sitated choice of evils. The pamphlet before us con- 
tains some judicious reflections, not merely medical, 
that mark the author for one whose opinions are 
entitled to weight. There is a strong impress of 
good sense and right feeling stamped on his pages. 


the earthly 
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HOURLY METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR THE MARCH EQUINOX, 1837, 
Made at Feldhausen, near Wynberg, at the Cape of Good Hope, on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd March, 1837, 
By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, K.H. 












































Barometer Thermometers. Actinometer. Wind. Blue Sky 
Be. gear og onene to is - Pe <P <j po oy - 
oats B ip Peco Standard on Exterior. ’ ; . Hemi- EMARKS, 
ewe. tion, and to [| Enterior.|— “~ Time. Radiation. | Direction.| Force. | sphere. 
3z- Pahr. Dry. | Wet. 
Mar. 20. - , ae 
bh mm in. dec, e . 
1/18 0 | 299794] 70.0 | 610 |s28]18 19| 7.8 ‘es {it | 7 
2/19 0 | 29.724 | 70.0 | 67.0 | 58.8 0 0 4 
3/20 0 2.728 | 70.0 | 721 | 656 | 20 27 24.4 0 0 3 
4/21 0 29.732 | 70.0 | 784 | 631 0 0 6 
5 | 22 15 29.728 | 70.0 | 88.8 | 607 
6|23 0 29.730 | 70.0 | 90.6 | 62.2 | 23 35 33.1 N 1 5 
Mar. 21 
te eS 29.730 | 70.0 | 89.5 | 64.3 0 40 33.6 N 4 5 
Noon. N 
8| 110 | 29.705] 70.5 | 90.2 | 61.6 |{} 35) Seth) N re Be {Observed mar. Ae 
nunieler, 
9| 2 0 | 29.707} 710 | 925 |o18 | 2 41) 345 | N 1 8 we 
10 3.0 29.708 |} 705 | 90.5 | 632 3 13 32.9 0 0 10 
ll 4 0 29.711 | 70.1 | 875 | 629 4 25 26.4 0 0 10 Sun partly hidden 
12 5 0 29.715 | 70.5 | 80.0 | 623 5 15 8.2 0 0 10 { ser the Table 
onutain, 
13 6 0 oe ee ee oe oe oe - - - Observation wissed, 
14 7 0 29.750 | 70.0 | 64.7 | 56.8 0 0 10 
15 8 0 29.769 | 69.0 | 627 | 518 0 0 10 
16 9 0 29 768 | 69.5 | 60.0 | 562 0 0 10 
17} 10 0 29.768 | 69.5 | 565 | 50.5 0 0 10 
18 | 11 0 29 786 | 69.5 | 565 | 53.5 N 0..1 0 |Fox cloud, 
19| 12 0 29.784 | 70.0 | 55.0 | 52.3 N 1 10 [Fog gone. 
Midnight 
20/13 0 29.778 | 70.0 | 545 | 513 0 0 0 |Fog. 
21; 14 0 29.778 | 70.0 | 55.0 | 51.8 0 0 Q |Do. 
22 | 15 28 29.781 | 702 | 56.5 | 54.8 N 1 0 {Do 
23) 16 0 29.781 | 70.2 | 618 | 549 N 1 Q |Do. 
24/17 0 29792 | 70.0 | 57.3 | 55.8 0 0 0 |Do. 
25) 18 5 29.802 | 70.0 | 55.5 | 53.5 [18 23 5.8 N 1 0 | Fog cleared. 
26; 19 0 29.818 | 70.0 | 55.9 | 538 [19 16 18.7 0 0 10 
27 | 20 18 29.836 | 70.0 | 606 | 58.1 0 0 0 
28 | 21 0 29.844 | 700 | 63.2 ee 0 0 7 
29 | 22 0 29.840 | 70.0 | 67.4 | 62.3 | 22 26 27.8 0 0 9 
30 | 23 0 29.836 | 70.0 | 71.0 | 62.5 | 23 59 31.0 
Mar, 22 
31; 0 0 29.828 | 70.5 | 73.5 | 62.9 0 54 31.6 N 1 10 
Noon. 
32 1 0 29825 | 70.5 | 75.8 | 63.4 N 1 8 
33 2 0 29818 | 70.0 | 75.5 | 63.5 2 26 28.6 0 0 8 
34 3.0 29 805 | 70.0 | 75.4 | 63.8 3 23 21.7 0 0 9 
35 4 0 29 809 | 700 | 73.3 | 63.2 0 0 8 
36 5 0 29 812 | 70.0 | 70.0 | 604 NW 2 4 
37 6 0 29.818 | 70.0 | 65.4 | 59.4 0 0 9 




















Temperature of water (1 foot deep) at the bottom of a well 
22 feet deep, taken at 23h. March 20, and at 5h. March 21, (exactly 
agreeing) =62° 4 Fahr. 


Maximum temperature of a heap of dry sandy mould exposed 
to the Sun, (as shown by a thermometer just covered)=145° 
Fahr. on the 2ist at 4 P.m., and 143° on the 22nd at 2 p.m. 


The Barometer has been reduced to the Royal Society's 
Standard, by comparing the whole series of these Observations 
with the corresponding series, made at the Royal Observatory, 
by Mr. Maclear, allowing —0.120in. for the difference of level at 
the two stations (as well ascertained by previous observations), 
and —0,006 for the Zero correction of the Observatory Barometer. 
This process was also pursued in the series for the December 
solstice, and was rendered necessary by air having got into my 
instrument. 


The parts of the Actinometer scale are arbitrary, but may be 
reduced to a standard unit, which I propose henceforward to 
adopt and recommend for general adoption, under the name of 
AcTINg, by the following rule—viz. Multiply the parts of the 
scale set down in col. 8 by 6.100—the product gives the Radiation 
in Actines. By an Actine, I understand that intensity of Solar 
Radiation, which, at a vertical incidence, will suffice tu melt one 
millionth part of a metre per minute (of mean Solar time) in 
thickness from the surface of a sheet of ice horizontally exposed 
toits action. For example, the observed radiation at lh. 46m. 
P.M. on the 21st, being 36.4 parts of the scale of the instrument, 
corresponds to 36.4% 6.1=222.04 Actines, which, continued uni- 
formly, would melt, per minute, 0.00022204 m. =0.008742 in., or ina 
mean Solar day of 24 hours 1.049 foot, and, therefore, 338.16 feet in 
a Sidereal year. The surface of the globe being four times the 
area of a section of the sunbeam constantly incident on it, and 
the quantity of heat continually received by the earth (or, at 
least, into its atmosphere) being necessarily greater than the 
maximum ever observable at its surface, it follows from this that 
the Solar heat annually incident on our globe would suffice to 
melt, at least, 84.54 feet of ice over its whole surface. Perhaps 
100 feet would be nearer the truth; the radiation, here assumed 
as an example, being by no means the greatest I have observed 
atthe Cape. The clouds, however, probably radiate off a large 
proportion of this heat as soon as received, and prevent its ever 
reaching the ground. The Sun at present is, and has long been, 
affected with a display of spots extraordinary, both in point of 
number and magnitude, and in every point of view extremely 
remarkable. They do not, however, appear to have affected its 
emission of heat; at least, I perceive no marked excess or defect 
of radiation, as indicated by the Actinometer this year, compared 
with corresponding seasons of 1834, 1835, and 1836. This instru- 
ment puts all such inquiries completely within our power. 





NOTES ON THE HOURLY ENTRIES. 
(Nos. 1 to 9) Cirrous clouds in various states of formation, 
lation, and disappearance, by slowly resolving itself 
into cumular flocks, which melted away, leaving a sky of 
extreme purity. (Nos. 10 to 17), In which the full Moon ap- 
peared in its highest splendour. (The association of full 
Moon with cloudless, or nearly cloudless, sky, has often 
suggested itself as a point of Meteorology worthy of some 
inquiry). Between 10 and 11 p.m., however, (No. 18), a 
dense sea fog, creeping up from Table Bay, with a scarce 
perceptible north wind, suddenly obscured the whole hori- 
zon. These fogs are here very common. In the present ia- 
stance it might rather be called a low cloud, as its unde 
surface did not sweep the ground until 5 a.m. (No. 2%). 
(No. 22), At 3h. 28m. a.m. the tops of some tall firs in my 
garden, of the flat-topped kind, were clear of visible cloud, 
but from their wide spreading, umbrella-like summits, 4 
copious, pattering shower was falling. (No. 23), At4a™ 
the fog had visibly attained the tops of the fir trees, (about 
50 feet from the ground), and the precipitation of moisture 
in copious rain had commenced from some oak trees about 
half their height, on which no apparent cloud was to be seen. 
(No. 24), At 5 a.m. the cloud rested on the ground, anda 
heavy shower descended from every tree and bush—(# 
Note). (No. 25), The fog has left Feldhausen, but appears 
on the flats, likea dense black wall, about 4 or 500 feet high. 
Above it is no cloud. (Nos. 25, 26), Actinometer, taken 
under favourable circumstances, the sun-beams clearing the 
fog-bank completely. (No. 27), The ground-fog has riseo 
under the influence of the Sun, and overspread the sky. 
(Confer Fresnel, Annales de Chimie, on the ascent of clouds) 
A general insurrection of fog clouds from all the kloofs and 
valleys in the neighbourhood prevented Actinometer obser 
vations for the next two hours. (No. 28), Wet-bulb Ther 
mometer broken—replaced by another. (Nos. 31, &¢.), 4 
drift of mackerel cirro-cumuli from N.W., passing into dit 
sane cirrus, in whose intervals the Actinometer was 0b 
served. 





- Note.—The cause of this precipitation I conceive to be the 
actual impact of the minute globules of water, of which the 
fog consisted, against the branches, leaves, &c. being drivel 
against them by the general movement of the whole atmo 
sphere from the North, which, though not amounting tos 
wind, or even to a light breeze, was yet very perceptible # 
breathing into the air, by the drift of the vapour in a st 
therly direction, 
tF.W.E 
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THE YOUNG QUEEN. 
“This awful responsibility is im “pes me so suddenly. 
od of my life, that I should feel myself 
and at oe d “x > be en, were I not sustained by the 
at Divine Providence, which has me to this work, 
bemive me strength for the performance of it.”— Queen's 
ion in Council. 


The shroud is yet unspread 
To wrap our crownéd dead ; 
His soul hath scarcely hearkened for the thrilling 
word of doom : 
And Death, that makes serene 
Ev'n brows where crowns have been, 
Hath scarcely time to meeten his for silence of the 
tomb. 
St. Paul’s king-dirging note 
The city’s heart hath smote,— 
The city’s heart is struck with thoughts more solemn 
than the tone! 
A shadow sweeps apace 
Before the nation’s face, 
Confusing, in a shapeless blot, the sepulchre and 
throne. 
The palace sounds with wail, 
The courtly dames are pale— 
Awidow o’er the purple bows, and weeps its splen- 
dour dim ; 
And we who clasp the boon, 
A king for freedom won, 
Dofeel eternity rise up, between our thanks and him. 
And while all things express 
All glory’s nothingness, 
Aroyal maiden treadeth firm, where that departed 
trod! 


The deathly-scented crown 
Weighs her shining ringlets down— 
But calm she lifts her trusting face, and calleth upon 
God. 
Her thoughts are deep within her— 
No outward pageants win her 
From memories that in her soul are rolling wave on 
wave ; 
Her palace walls enring 
The dust that was a king— 
And cold beneath her tender feet, she feels her 
father’s grave. 
And one, as fair as she, 
Unrecked of cannot be, 
Who held a lifeless babe instead of all a kingdom's 
worth! 
The mournéd, blesséd one, 
Who views Jehovah’s throne, 
Aye smiling to the angels, that she lost a throne on 
earth. 
And eke our youthful Queen 
Remembers what has been, 
Her childhood’s peace beside the hearth, and sport 
upon the sod! 
Alas! can others wear 
A mother’s heart for her?— 
But calm she lifts her trusting face, and calleth upon 
God. 
Yea! call on God, thou maiden 
Of spirit nobly laden, 
And leave such happy days behind, for happy-making 
years! 
A nation looks to thee 
For stedfast sympathy— 
Make room within thy bright clear eyes, for all its 
gathered tears. 
And so the grateful isles 
Shall give thee back their smiles ; 
And as thy mother joys in thee, in them shalt thou 
rejoice ; 
Rejoice to meekly bow 
A somewhat paler brow, 
While the King of kings shall bless thee by the 
British people's voice! 
E. B.B. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND AR 








Copies of the Minutes made by the Trustees of 
British Museum, with reference to the reso- 
lution of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
lave been lately laid before Parliament. The 
general results we some time since made known. 
t appears, however, from these returns, that the 
have not lost sight of the opportunity 
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afforded them of occasionally conferring a mark 
of distinction upon men of eminence in literature ; 
and that Mr. Hallam has been elected a trustee, 
in the room of Lord St. Helens, resigned. Lite- 
rature, indeed, is just now at a premium, both 
here and on the continent; and while we rejoice 
over this solitary compliment, and at the pensions 
lately bestowed—which indeed we do very sincerely, 
believing that they tend to raise the moral character 
of a class so influential either for good or ill—we 
cannot but observe, that in France, some two dozen 
literary men were in one day lately honoured with 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and that half 
of them received pensions in addition. We may 
also mention, while on the subject of the Museum, 
that 1500/. has been granted by Parliament for the 
purchase of Mr. Broderip’s shells, to be added to 
that collection. 

Announcements of discoveries in the way of art 
come thick upon us. We have this week seen a 
clever drawing, from a picture lately picked up at a 
broker's shop in Chester, and which has been offered 
for sale to the trustees of the National Gallery. Its 
history is briefly this:—it was removed, with other 
lumber, from an old house in Wales, where it is be- 
lieved to have been for more than 150 years, and 
was purchased by the broker for the value of the 
frame, which he wanted for other purposes. An 
officer, stationed at Chester, having got sight of it, 
discovered just so much merit under a coating of dirt 
as to induce him to purchase and have it cleaned, 
when it turned out to be a representation of the 
ancient ruins of Rome, grouped together, with the 
monogram S. R. in the corner. These, we presume, 
are to considered as the facts relating to the picture. 
The conjectures are, that it is by Salvator Rosa, that 
it belonged to the collection of Charles I., and was 
sent into Wales for security, as were several others (?), 
where many were lost, and this among them. In 
support of these opinions, our correspondent refers to 
the great merit of the picture, to the monogram, of 
course, and to Lady Morgan’s account of the wander- 
ing and sketchings of the artist among the ruins. Of 
its merit we cannot offer an opinion, not having 
seen the original—but ‘Lady Morgan’s account is 
general, and no such picture is mentioned in the 
very full List of the artist’s works affixed to her 
volumes—and not a single one by Salvator is to be 
found in the Catalogue of the royal collection. The 
Catalogue, however, contains, we believe, an account 
only of the pictures sold, and therefore could not 
include those here said to have been sent into Wales, 
We must not, however, while speculating on this 
possibility, forget to mention half-a-dozen works of 
undoubted merit, which may now be seen at Messrs. 
Molteno’s, in Pall Mall. There is a Correggio, for 
which 60007. is asked! a Schidoni and a Spagnoletto 
—superior, we think, to any specimens in this country 
by the same artists: two fine landscapes, by Huys- 
man and Elsheimer; and a very curious and inte- 
resting specimen of Gaudenzio Ferrari. 

Art this week is rich in the treasures it offers us, 
both of hope and memory. A sweet and beautiful 
portrait of Her Majesty is just published, engraved 
with exquisite delicacy, by F. C. Lewis, from a 
drawing by Lane—and one of His late Majesty, in 
the basso relievo style, by M. Collas, from a me- 
dallion modelled under the superintendence of Sir 
Francis Chantrey. The latter is one of the finest 
works yet produced by the admirable process, a 
specimen of which we some time since presented to 
our readers. 

The number of Benefit Concerts to be attended is 
still great, but the best are over. Signors Emiliani 
and Liverani, and Madame Castelli and Signor 
Piozzi, gave us excellent entertainments according to 
pattern—that is, with the opera singers and the opera 
songs. Mr. Parry took leave of the public on Saturday 
week, with a national entertainment (including a 
specimen of Pennillion singing), twice as interesting 
from its freshness and character as those (to us) 
worn-out entertainments. The Beethoven Concert 
is fixed for the 12th, to be held at Drury Lane. The 
programme will comprise his * Mount of Olives,’ his 
‘Choral Symphony,’ and a miscellaneous selection 
from his works performed by the Philharmonic band 
and the Ancient chorus. 

The new number of the London and Westminster is 
somewhat peculiar, It has not the mark of the Beast 





or of the Beauty, according to the reader's taste, so dis- 
tinctly burnt into the table of contents as formerly, 
We do not say that it is better, but that it is different 
from its predecessors,—and really some change was 
wanting—any change, for variety isa condition of ex- 
istence in periodicals. Report speaks of a new editor, 
and we think the number bears evidence of the fact ; 
there is more of energy and something of immaturity 
visible. We have heretofore had the whole conti- 
nent, and all books not to be picked up and stumbled 
over in Paternoster Row, to ourselves ; but the an- 
nouncements of this number of the London suggest- 
ed to us the necessity of hurrying out our notice of 
Graah’s Greenland, and, after all, we have been antici- 
pated in a notice of Bourmont, whose work we had 
sent for from Paris.—We must here too say a good 
word of the last number of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society. Of the more important papers, 
abstracts have already appeared in the Atheneum, 
but one ‘on the Progress of Geography in 1836-7,° 
is most valuable; just such a sketch as the public 
have a right to look for in that journal, because they 
cannot hope to find it anywhere else. 

It will be remembered, that we thought it advis- 
able to append a note to M. Janin’s e!oquent 
character of George Sand, reminding the English 
readers, who might otherwise have been mystified 
by the odd mixture of personal pronouns—that he, the 
said George, was not “a lubberly boy,” but a veri- 
table “ Anne Page.” That our caution was not un- 
called for, is evident, when we find that confusion 
has been made in the city of the gentleman-lady‘s 
residence,—and, to quote the Morning Chronicle— 
“ considerable amusement is excited in Paris, by the 
celebrated novelist, Madame Dudevant, who gives 
her name as George Sand, being summoned and 
prosecuted to do the service of the National Guard. 
George Sand, residing Quai Malaquais, and not 
having attended his turn of duty, a prise de corps 
has been issued against the epicene personage, in 
order that he or she may undergo so many days’ 
confinement, as penalty for neglect.” 

The valuable collection of natural history and mis- 
cellaneons articles, made by Dr. Andrew Smith during 
his journey into the interior of Africa, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, will be ready for exhibition on Mon lay 
next at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. This collec. 
tion is particularly rich in such articles of native 
manufacture as are calculated to illustrate the state of 
the arts and the manners of the Bechuana nations. It 
also represents very adequately the zoology of South 
Africa, containing not only specimens of many of the 
larger and rarer kinds of antelopes, but also three 
species of Rhinoceros, one of which has been hitherto 
quite unknown. 

We cannot conclude without calling attention to 
the panoramic view of Vesuvius, which has been 
lately added to the attractions of the Surrey Zoolo- 
gical Gardens. It is, in truth, one of the most sur- 
prising works of its class we have ever seen. The 
foreground indeed is somewhat coarsely painted, and 
the outline of Vesuvius itself is too hard, but after 
looking on it for some time, the distant mountains 
grow into a reality, and it is difficult for the specta- 
tor to believe that it is all an “ unreal mockery,” 
and that he is within reach of the sound of Bow 
bells. The best effect is towards evening, and we 
recommend those, who, like ourselves, can only steal 
glimpses of the country on rare occasions, to make 
a day of it. The Beulah Spa is just now in its beauty. 
There they may luxuriate all the morning, and visit 
the Panorama on their way home. 





THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, PALL MAuLt East. ‘ 

In consequence of Saturday, the sth, being fixed on for the 
funeral of His late Majesty, this Exhibition WILL BE CLOSED 
FOR THE SEASON on Fripay Evenine, July 7. 

Open each Day from 9 till dusk.—Admittance Is.; Catalogue 6d. 
R. HILLS, Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ing.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the BasiLica or St. Paut NEAR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
oF ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open y 
from Ten till Five. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 26.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair. Extracts from the following papers were 
read : 
1. A letter from Captain Alexander, 42nd Royal 
Highlanders, in Southern Africa, on his route from 
Cape Town to Walvisch Bay and the Damaras 
country, addressed to the Secretary of the Geographi- 
cal Society. 

“ Sir,—I had the pleasure of writing to you about 
a month ago, before I left the Warm Bath, and now 
having unexpectedly an opportunity of sending letters 
to the Cape by three Namaquas, who brought me 
here merchandise (shirts, cotton handkerchiefs, brass 
wire, and buttons) of which I stood in need, I beg to 
give you a short account of my proceedings during my 
journey so far in the direction of Walvisch Bay, &e. 

“T left the Bath on the 18th of January, having 
waited in vain till then for rain, and for the above- 
mentioned goods: fortunately, immediately after I 
left the Bath I had abundance of thunder rain, and 
have: had no want of water or grass on my way 
hitherward. I hear, also, that since I left the Bath 
no rain has fallen there, so it was as well that I 
risked leaving that place. 

“The captain of the Bondlezwaart Namaquas 
(Abram) accompanied me with sixteen armed men 
on pack-oxen. On the second day I was joined by 
the petty chief, Daniel, and three men, which last 
chief I had engaged to accompany me all the way to 
Walvisch Bay, under the promise of supplying him 
with powder and lead to shoot elephants on his way 
back. I also agreed to try to obtain for him, by 
negotiation, the property of which he had been 
robbed by Henrick, a petty chief of Abrams, lying 
fifty miles out of our road. ‘ 

* With my waggon and pack-oxen I travelled up 
the Hoom (the river which runs past the Bath) 
nearly north for six days, and leaving the waggon on 
its banks with a guard of twelve men, I set out with 
two white men, the two chiefs, and eleven Namaquas, 
for the craal of the robber Henrick. We travelled 
fifty miles N.N.E. with horses and oxen, and got 
among the Caras for rugged) mountains, a range oj 
various height, from 300 feet to about 2000, flat- 
topped, and composed of clink stone, principally ar- 
ranged in horizontal strata. 

“Springboks in large flocks were seen; many 
ostriches and zebras, a cameleopard, and the spoor of 
a lion; the weather was very hot, both day and night, 
—95° at mid-day commonly, and 80° at sunrise. 

“ We found Henrick in a rocky glen, very difficult 
of access. He refused, to his own chief, to deliver 
up Daniel’s property which he had seized (viz. thirty 
cows and forty goats), because, a year before, on a 
hunting party, Daniel’s brother-in-law had acciden- 
tally shot Henrick’s father. Henrick also prepared 
his people before us to the number of thirty-three, 
armed with guns, to take Daniel’s life, because he 
could not get that of his brother-in-law. We defied 
Henrick to take Daniel from us, or to kill him; 
kept strict watch all night, and brought off Daniel in 
safety next day. Henrick would not listen to the 
proposal I made him, of receiving a fine for the life 
of his father; he and his mother both cried “ blood 
for blood.” 

“ We rejoined the waggons, and I let Abram leave 
us with his people, that he might force Henrick to 
restore Daniel’s property, and thus prevent war in 
the land, for Daniel threatens to raise a commando 
of the people of Amral and the Africaners, and to go 
against Henrick. 

* After travelling a degree further north, I arrived 
at the Kaap River,a branch of the Great Fish; 
there we saw a good deal of honey-beer drinking, and 
dancing. We stayed for some days at Daniel’s 
craal, and having been assisted with a span of oxen, 
came on here to a craal of the Great Captain’s, 
William Zwaartboy, (the Namaquas adopt Dutch 
names—i. e. those of any note). Here we have been 
obliged to fortify ourselves with an abbattis of bushes 
round the tent and waggon, for we hear that Henrick 
has come with a commando against Daniel’s craal 
again, fifty miles south of us, and that he is likely to 
attack us too, but we are quite ready for him; how- 
ever, if Zwaartboy comes first from the Fish River 





to see us, there will probably be no fight. 


* Before the rain on the 16th, the heat was 110°, 
now it is 80°, and the river is running briskly. I 
have fallen in with a man here who was at Walvisch 
Bay three years ago, and he says that our route will 
probably be, to Zwaartmorass one day and a half; to 
the Fish River, ditto; up it six days; to Buffalo 
Poost (through a field abounding with lions, came- 
leopards, rhinoceroses, boks, &c.) ten days; to the 
Kooisip three; to the Bay eight; beyond that, on 
the Squakop, (Somerset?) the Damaras abound. 
The other day I bought a young Démara negro (a 
boy) ten years old, for about 4s.—that is, for two 
cotton handkerchiefs and two strings of glass beads ; 
his mistress was a Namaqua woman; the boy was 
half starved, and he is now well fed and clothed, and 
is my shepherd. We see many Damara slaves 
among the Namaquas. My medicine chest is in 
great request: sometimes I save it by administering 
doses of bay salt. We have the usual annoyances of 
heat—dust—very stony roads, if roads we can call 
them, where no waggon-wheel ever passed before— 
disputes to settle—bargaining for hours for slaughter 
sheep and cattle,—but we manage to keep a good 
heart ; and though old greybeards sometimes try to 
frighten us, we will try our luck, and go as far as we 
possibly can—human nature can do no more. 

* Believe me yours, very faithfully, 
“Jas. Epw. ALEXANDER.” 

2. Extracts from a voyage round the world, by 
Mr. F. D. Bennett, Surgeon and Naturalist, in the 
years 1833—36. The greater part of this period 
was spent in the Pacific Ocean, where the vessel 
touched at Juan Fernandez, Pitcairn’s Island— 
Tahiti, Huheine, Ulitea, &c., of the Society Islands, 
—at Maui, of the Sandwich Islands,—at Christiana, 
and Roapua, of the Marquesas—at Caroline Island 
—Christmas Island and Cape St. Lucas, the southern 
extreme of California. 

March 7th, 1834. “ Daylight,” says Mr. Bennett, 
“ disclosed the dark and elevated form of Piteairn’s 
Island directly a-head, and shortly after noon we 
effected a landing at a small and half-concealed cove, 
known by the name of* Bounty Bay,’ having been 
the spot of the final destruction of the ship Bounty, 
whose relics were yet visible on the beach, as iron 
ballast, nails, shreds of copper, &c. The eastern 
side of the island, on which the settlement is placed, 
presents a very picturesque appearance, an amphi- 
theatre rising from the sea, luxuriantly wooded to its 
summit, and bounded on each side by precipitous 
cliffs and naked rocks of rugged and fantastic forms. 
The simple habitations of the islanders are scattered 
over this wooded declivity, and half concealed by 
the abundant verdure. The coast is abrupt, rocky, 
beaten by a heavy surf, and almost inaccessible. 
Some coral and coral debris are found on the beach 
of the small coves, but here are no distinct reefs of 
coral, 

** The population of this small island, only about 
seven miles in circumference, consisted at this time 
of eighty persons, the majority of whom were chil- 
dren, and, with the exception of three families of 
English residents, the whole are the offspring of the 
mutineers of the Bounty. ‘They are a fine and 
robust people, but far from handsome; they are 
high-spirited and intelligent, and speak both English 
and Tahitian fluently. In intellect and habits they 
form an interesting link between the civilized Euro- 
pean and unsophisticated Polynesian. Their food is 
chiefly vegetable, yet swine, goats, poultry, and fish 
are not wanting. Water is rather scarce, as the vol- 
canic structure forbids the formation of wells, yet it 
is not till rain has been wanting for seven or eight 
months that any scarcity is felt. Disease is rare,and 
* fefe” or elephantiasis, so prevalent among the Poly- 
nesian islands, ishere unknown. The injurious effect 
of the emigration of the islanders to Tahiti is still 


evident in the restless state of many among them, 


and also in their licentious conversation ; yet they 
invariably speak well of the treatment they experi- 
enced there. 

“March 28.—The island of Raiatea, (Ulitea of 
Cook), situated about eighty miles N.W. of Tahiti, 
is about forty miles in circumference. It is of moun- 
tainous character, and perfectly covered with vege- 
tation ; water abounds. Accompanied by some natives, 
I ascended an extensive range of mountains occupying 
the centre of the island, extending in a direction 
nearly north and south, and rising about 2000 feet 





above the sea. The summit of the mountain pre 
sented a level and extensive plain of bleak 
overspread with swamps and streams of water run. 
ning over exposed rocks of a red colour, and entire| 
destitute of verdure with the exception of thick 
and mosses ; although but a few feet below, on the 
less exposed spots, vegetation was lofty and abun. 
dant. I was here shown a remarkable natural exca- 
vation, resembling a large well about thirty-six fee 
in circumference, and forty feet deep: might it not 
be a small volcanic crater? It is singular, that a 
stream of water flowing over the declivity of this 
elevated mountain, abounds with eels and other fish 
several varieties of which I observed sporting in the 
water. 

* Sandwich Islands.—The aspect of Maui is very 
mountainous, and near the settlement of Lahaina, 
mural mountains of much grandeur advance. within 
a short distance of the coast, whilst the surface ex- 
hikits the strong contrast of luxuriant verdure and 
volcanic sterility, so common to islands in the Sand. 
wich group. The population of Maui is estimated 
at 38,000; the natives are intelligent, orderly, 
healthy, and submissive to the control of the Ame. 
rican missionaries, whose influence is great through- 
out all this group of islands. The settlement of 
Lahaina contains a neat wooden church, a Teading 
room for foreign visitors, and a market to regulate 
the trade between the natives and foreign shipping; 
Numerous South-seamen.annually visit this island to 
refresh; hence the natives are well supplied with 
European and American manufactures.” 

Among the donations presented to the Society 
was one by Captain Fitz Roy, R.N., namely, a very 
curious Spanish MS., being the Diary of an Expe 
dition to, and residence upon, the Island of Tahiti, 
by Maximo Rodriguez, in 1774. This Maximo Rod. 
riguez was a Spanish soldier and interpreter, who ac- 
companied an expedition from Lima to the island of 
Tahiti, when he, with three other persons, were left 
upon the island for about thirteen months. Cook, in 
his voyage, mentions the fact of the Spaniards having 
visited the island, and heard much from the natives 
of one “ Mateema”, the Tahitian pronunciation of the 
Spanish Maximo, and in a subsequent passage he 
says, “ Will anything ever become known to the 
world of the proceedings of the Spaniards at this 
island?” By a very singular coincidence, after a lapse 
of sixty years, the original diary kept by the said 
“ Mateema,” was placed in the hands of a captain in 
the British navy at Lima, by Don Jose Manuel 
Tirado, presented to him by the daughter of the be- 
fore-mentioned Rodriguez, who having heard that 
Captain Fitz Roy, in H.M.S. Beagle, had been em- 
ployed surveying the coast of Chile and Peru, and 
that he was making inquiry for all MSS. that could 
be obtained, sent it to him, begging his acceptance 
of the diary, saying that “she felt sure it would be 
better placed in the hands of an Englishman, and 
more valued in England, than it ever could be, con- 
cealed from the world and uncared for, in her 
library in Lima.” This being the last meeting for 
the season, the Society adjourned till November 
next. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


June 8.—Lord Bexley, V.P., in the chair. 

A communication was read, respecting some inter- 
esting discoveries in the Pyramids of Egypt. The 
particulars were contained in two letters from Col. 
Howard Vyse to Mr. Hamilton, dated Cairo, April 
20th and May 22nd, 1837. 

In October last, Mr. Caviglia, a gentleman resident 
at Alexandria, who had already been engaged in 
archeological researches in Egypt, was employed by 
Col. Vyse, Col. Campbell, and Mr. Shaw, to conduct 
some operations in the Pyramids, with a view to 
ascertain the direction and extent of the air passages, 
to search for undiscovered entrances, &c. 

Having obtained the protection of a firman, the 
party proceeded to the Pyramids, and commenced 
operations about the 21st of November. The works 
were carried on, with no considerable success, under 
Mr. Caviglia’s superintendence, from that time till 
February 10th in the present year, when Mr. Caviglia 
retired from all connexion with them, and they were 
continued under the sole management of Col. Vyse. 

The letters of Colonel Vyse comprise a regular 
journal of operations, from the arrival of the party at 
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id, down to the date of his second letter ; 
ee prea! part of which time about three hun- 
dred men and children (Arabs) were employed in 
clearing away sand and other obstructions, boring, 
and a variety of laborious and difficult works, neces- 
sary to success in this arduous undertaking. 

The principal results of the expensive and per- 
severing exertions of Col. Vyse are the discovery of 
three new chambers in the great Pyramid, and the 
excavation of a remarkable mummy pit in its vicinity. 

Thenewly-opened chambers are all situated above 
each other, the first being immediately over that 
known as Davison’s Chamber. An entrance to it 
was blasted on the 29th of March. This apartment 
is of the dimensions of 38 feet 6 inches from east to 
west, and 17 feet 1 inch from north to south. Col. 
Vyse has denominated it the Wellington Chamber, 
and has had that illustrious name inscribed on its 
northern wall. It had certainly never been opened— 
ablack dust, a specimen of which the Colonel has sent 
home to be analyzed, was deposited on the floor, &c. 

The second chamber was named Nelson's ; its size 
js 38 feet 9 inches by 16 feet 8 inches. 

The third, named after Lady Arbuthnot, who was 
on the spot at the time of its discovery, measures 37 
feet 4 inches by 16 feet 4 inches. The height of all 
these chambers is variable. In each case, the same 
blocks of granite form both the ceiling of the chamber 
below and the floor of that above. There are pas- 
sages and entresols between. The object of this 
succession of chambers, Col. Vyse supposes to have 
been to lessen the superincumbent weight above the 
King’s Chamber, the only apartment, in the proper 
sense of the term, in the Pyramid. 

At the date of despatching his second letter, Col. 
Vyse entertained sanguine expectations of discovering 
the souterrain in the second Pyramid, mentioned by 
Herodotus, as surrounded by the Nile. 

The tomb, to which has been given the name of 
Colonel Campbell's Tomb, is a large square excava- 
tion, including in its centre an oblong building per- 
fectly arched, of very fine masonry ; which was found 
to contain a sarcophagus, some amphore, &c. Among 
some hierogly phics inscribed on the side of the square, 
isthe cartouche of Psammeticus II.; and another 
arch of this king, at Saccara, being mentioned by Mr. 
Wilkinson, the fact is established beyond doubt, that 
the arch was known in Egypt 600 years prior to 
our era. 

A great quantity of drawings has been sent home 
by Col. Vyse, to be immediately engraved, including 
accurate sections of all the pyramids, fac similes of 
hieroglyphics in the newly-discovered chambers, &c. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

June 26.—Charles Barry, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—A paper was read from the Rev. Richard Burgess, 
o the antiquities of the Palatine Hill of Rome, 
inwhich he attempted to define, as far as possible, 
from the very scanty remains which now exist, the 
outline of the Palace of the Caesars. Mr. Kendall 
also read a description of the temporary pavilion in 
vhich the late Conservative banquet was held, in 
Gray’s Inn Lane; the expense of which was under 
$501, or considerably less than that erected in 
Edinburgh. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 27.Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.S.,in the chair. 
—Mr. Gray pointed out the sebaceous glandular 
ttructure in the tail of a species of fox, which he 
considered might prove a good generic character. 
The colour on the part of the tail was affected by it, 
and Dr. Smith stated he had seen a similar mark on 
two different species in South Africa. Mr. Ogilby 
marked that it was not impossible but a similar 
gland was concealed in the brush of the common fox. 
Mr. Ogilby described two specimens of apes, brought 
over by General Hardwicke from the Straits of Ma- 
heca, which he named Hylobutes Coromandus, and H. 
Stylites and remarked on the analogy of these species 
with the Pygmies described by Pliny in his Natural 
History. He also described several species of Colo- 
bus, and Dr. A. Smith exhibited several species of 
noles from his coliection. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
aT. Royal Asiatic Society ..............Two P.M. 
Entomological Society .............- Eight. 
%. Horticultural Society ..............Three. 
Tava. { Zoological Society (Gen. Business)..Three. 
Botanical Society povvepsrecevereverd Pe Hight, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 

Madame FERLOTTI (Attrice Cantante de Primi_Teatri 
d'Italia), and Signor ANGLOIS (Primo Contrabasso di_S. M. il 
Re di Sardegna), beg most respectfully to inform the Nobility, 
Gentry, their Friends, and the Public, that their Grand MORN- 
ING CONCERT will take place in the above Room on MONDAY, 
July 3, 1837, to commence at Half-past One o'clock.—Principal 
Performers :—Madame Pasta, Madame G. Grisi, Madame Fer- 
lotti, Madame Albertazzi, Madlle. Blasis; Signor Rubini, Signor 
Ivanoff, Signor ‘Tamburini, Signor Kuggiero, and Signor La- 
blache.——Signor Anglois will perform a Grand Concerto with 
orchestral accompaniments, and « Grand Duett for Harp and 
Contrabasso with Mr. Frederick Chatterton.—Mr. Mori will play 
a Fantasia on the Violin.—Mr. Frederick Chatterton a Fantasia 
on the Harp, and a Duett_with Signor Anglois.—Leader, Mr. 
Mori; Conductor, Signor Costa. 

Boxes to be had only of Madame Ferlotti and Signor Anglois, 
12, Great Pulteney Street; at the Music Warehouse of Mori and 

avenu, 28, Bond Street: and at the Box-oilice of the King’s 
Theatre, Opera Colonnade.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea euch, to be 
had of the principal Music Sellers. 





Kine’s Tueatrr.—For six hot hours were we im- 
prisoned in the Opera House, on Thursday night, 
to assist (as the French have it) at M. Laporte’s 
benefit. First came ‘Anna Bolena,’ with Madame 
Grisi more magnificent, and Madame Albertazzi more 
inanimate than ever ;—then a part of *Tancredi,’ with 
Madame Pasta foritshero. She was not in her best 
voice :—the music she had to sing was more spirited 
and fatiguing than the music of the ‘ Romeo,’ and 
there was but little scope for her unequalled acting ; 
so that we could not but feel that she was less im- 
pressive than jn her previous part. It is well worth 
any young artist’s while, however, to attend the Opera 
whenever she plays, were it only for a lesson in de- 
portment—to learn how applause may be gracefully 
acknowledged. She is announced for ‘ Medea’ on 
Thursday next. After these entertainments were 
over,—that is, somewhere about midnight,—‘ Le 
Corsaire’ began ; the whole of the music composed 
(we would amend this by saying the whole of the 
noise put together) by M. Bochsa. The subject 
is taken from Lord Byron's ‘Corsair,’ and, on the 
whole, arranged effectively ; the scene of the first act 
being laid in the pirates’ haunt—of the second in 
Seyd’s palace, concluding with a general “ confla- 
gration,” which, considering the limited stage-resources 
of the theatre, isadmirably managed. In the first 
act there is a charming castanet dance by Montessu 
and three others, and a galop by the whole corps, very 
spirited, and neatly executed ; this, however, would 
have been twice as effective, had the mixture and 
contrast of colour been better attended to, in dressing 
the figurantes. Our remark is made with the galop 
in‘ La Fille du Danube’ fresh in our recollection. 
In the second act, Duvernay has some graceful atti- 
tudes with a lute and a scarf, and some excellent 
pantomime, but neither she nor Herminie Elssler are 
happy in their grands pas, and the latter lady deserves 
a note-of warning for the bad taste of dressing her- 
self for Medora @ la Cachouca. “The scenery is good, 
and the effect of Seyd’s two dreams very picturesque, 
and given with unusual precision ; the dresses are 
many of them old friends, and the whole ballet 
much too long. 





Drory Lanr.—* Norma,’ rendered into English 
by Mr. Planché, was brought out on Saturday last. 
The music of this opera, by Bellini, isso well known, 
its merits and its faults have been so frequently dis- 
cussed, that the minds of nearly all those who hear 
it are made up on the subject, and “it would be 
waste of time for us to enter into the question. The 
translation and the acting are the principal points 
with which we have to deal, and on these, particularly 
on the former, we are happy in being able to report 
favourably. As regards the whole of the recitative, 
and some portions, even, of the concerted music, the 
adapter of* Norma’ hasadopted the style of Macpher- 
son’s poetical prose. This change produces a more 
intimate union of sense and sound than we have been 
accustomed to on the English stage, and it com- 
manded a degree of attention from the audience 
which would have led to their taking a deep interest 
in it throughout, had the words been correctly learned 
and articulately delivered. That such was not the 
case was no fault of the adapter, who has shown good 
sense in breaking through a twaddling old custom, and 
good taste in availing himself of an opera, the scene 
of which is laid amongst a Celtic people, for the first 
occasion of so doing. Mr. Planché has generally 
performed this laborious and thankless task as well 
as the best of his fellow-labourers, but in the present 
instance we think he has performed it rather better. 
The part of Norma was originally intended for 





Malibran,and, had it been brought out in her lifetime, 
we cannot doubt that she would have produced a 
much greater effect with it upon an English audience 
than Madame Schroeder does ; not that the inferiority 
of the latter is caused by any deficiency of talent or 
skill, but simply by her less intimate acquaintance 
with the English language. She was frequently at 
fault for the words for several lines consecutively, and 
this put a constraint upon her performance, which 
nothing could compensate for; the natural conse- 
quence was, that she was unable to do herself justice. 
Her thorough comprehension of the character was, 
however, apparent—her singing, as usual, of a high 
order, and her deportment classically correct, though 
somewhat classically cold. Mr. Giubilei sung and 
acted with his usual good taste, and delivered his 
words with more distinctness than anybody else. Mr. 
Wilson started well, and made all the running at first, 
but he rather tailed off afterwards. We beg to sug- 
gest to the Manager, Stage Manager, or whom it may 
concern, that if it is absolutely necessary to introduce 
a modern military wind instrument band into a 
Druidical procession, it would, at least, be advisable 
to let one of the Druids play the big drum, in order 
that some portion of the folds of his garments might 
conceal the king’s arms painted on it. The opera 
was extremely well received, and Madame Schroeder 
called on to receive the honours. 





Haymarket.—A tragedy called ‘The Bridal’ was 
represented here, for the first time, on Monday. It 
is described in the bills as being “ adapted for repre- 
sentation from Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid’s 
Tragedy,” but it is in fact, with the exception of about 
two scenes and a few detached speeches here and 
there preserved, a re-writing of that play by Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles. The ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’ was long 
a favourite with the public, but even in Charles II.’s 
reign, objections were taken to the catastrophe, and 
Waller attempted to uphold it as an acting drama 
by re-writing the fifth act. Waller failed, and Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles must fail; for the plot, though 
purified, is still too repulsive for any talent to throw 
an interest over it. Mr. Macready acted with great 
power and great cleverness, but so much the worse— 
for his power and his cleverness only served to make 
an odious character more obtrusive. That there is 
good writing and some strong dramatic effects in the 
play will not be denied, but we cannot perceive any 
one moral or useful end that is either proposed or 
answered ; and we cannot therefore in conscience 
recommend our readers to see that, which we shall 
take especial care not to see again ourselves. We 
must not, in justice, conclude without a sincere tribute 
to the excellent acting of Miss Huddart. 








MISCELLANEA 

Agriculture —A M. Marivault has written, and 
partly published, a History of Agriculture, which is 
highly spoken of on the continent. It is divided 
into two great parts, the first containing an account 
of agriculture from the most distant times to the 
Christian era; the second from that event till the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

Leaves.—The MM. Bravais have, by their expe- 
riments, reduced the spiral disposition of leaves to 
geometric rules, liable to some deviations, which 
arise from accidental causes, 

Jump Jim Crow.—A Brussels journal gives, with 
becoming gravity, the following account of two bro- 
thers, said to have been born twelve years ago at a 
village in Finland, and still living—They adhere 
together by the back of each, but the position is such 
that the head of one is always downwards. They 
alternately change positions, so that the one who was 
first head downwards, next stands on his feet and 
then sustains the other, and these changes used to 
be effected with such regularity every quarter of an 
hour, that the movements served to denote the time. 
Of late years they have learnt to throw very rapid 
summersets, so rapid indeed, according to the authori- 
ties, that their speed exceeds that of the horse! This 
is “ jumping Jim Crow” with a vengeance! 

Old Tree.—At Brignolle, near ‘Toulon, is an old 
elm, under which a dance was performed before 
Charles IX. of France, in 1564. Michel de l‘Hospi- 
tal, born in 1563, and Chancellor, in 1560, speaks 
of this tree as an object worthy of the attention of 
travellers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


[ 2 NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON The 
PROPRIETOR and DONORS are informed that th 
Distribution of PRIZES to the Students in the CULTY OF 
ARTS, _ ll take place THIS DAY (ist July), R two o'clock 

precise 
Th The ‘Prizes will be dispeneed. by, De. LusuinctTon, M.P. 
_ June 29, 1837. CHAS. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


IRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 

So many concerns of this nature have lately started up; 

the professions and promises of all are so inviting, but their 
failures are so frequent and disastrous, that it behoves all pru- 
ent persons to pause before they commit their safety to un- 
tried adventures, while Offices of approv ed solidity and conduct 
are open to insure them. Such of these projects as escape the 
payment of heavy losses for some years may continue so long 
afloat, bet 7 as, at an early stage, feel the effects of raising 








MARRIED CLERGYMAN, resident on the 
South Coast, who has great experience and success in 
TUITION, receives into his Family, and rz for the Uni- 
versities and Frofessions, a FEW PUPILS, who are treated as 
Members of his Fa 
The Advertiser's "resdence is within a few minutes walk of 
—- sea-hathing, 
Terms, including all expenses 100 guineas per annum. Apply 
gry by letter, post paid,) t dt i. essrs. Woodward & Castle, 
ull Head court, Mewnuba-ateber. "London. 





DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ESSRS. FLETCHER & PAYNE beg to 
announce the REMOVAL of their Establishment f from 
Grove Hill, gamberzell, te the spacious Mansion recently oc- 
cupied by c Esq., at Denmark Hill, where the 
Business J elke School ‘Gn ‘both the Preparatory and Senior De- 
partments) will be resumed on the 26th inst. 
rospectuses of the Plans of Instruction and Terms may be 
obtained at Messrs. Hatchards’ Piccadilly; Nisbet, Berners- 
street; and Relfe & Fletcher, Cornhill. 








Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
LAW LIBRARY 
Of the late — pase KBURN, Esq. “ M.P., of the Temple, 
der of ane Executors,) 
By Messrs. SOUTHS A TER YN, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
PERN TRE DAY ‘Gaturday Joly 5 consisting of 
OD REPORTS in the House of Lords, 
the C — of Exchequer, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Nisi Prius—French Law. Also a few Classical and Miscel- 
laneous Books. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 5, and following days, 
BOOKS in QUIRES, BOARDS, and BOUND, 


COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, &c. 
The Stock of Messrs. F. WESTLEY & H. DAVIS, 
(By order of the Assignees ;) . 
Consisting of Miscellaneous and Theological 
Books—A large Collection of Juvenile and Sunday School  Pub- 
a ‘opyrights and Remainders of several Standard 
orks, &c. 
a may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the 
ooms 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, on Libraries, and Lievens Property in genera). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 
By, Mom Monse, GRIMS" TOM, < HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
a > ¥ EDNESDAY NEXT, July 5. and fol- 
a onsy &.. at hal tise: clock each day ; including 
BE tisH ESS AY ISTS, 45 vols—Constable’s 
Miscellany, 72_vols. —Maves’s Voyages, 28 vols.—Auto- 
Sourspay. 22 vols.—British Theatre, 30 vols.—Scott’s Novels, 
vols., uniform—Upwards of 700 Volumes of Popular Modern 
Novels ‘and Romances—Engrav ings—Scrap gt _ 
TWO SPLENDID SCRAP BOO BS, 
Catalogues nearly ready 


VALUABLE PICTURES, 
Messrs. FOSTER & SONS have the honour to announce to the 
Rentity and Connoisseurs, that they will SEL AUC- 
-at the Gollery. $4, Pall ‘Mall, = bet a Spay NEXT, 
July yn and TAL Ge day, at | for 
A CAPITAL COLLECTION "of PICTURES, 
of the Italian, Spanish, and Dutch Schools, selected. 
during some years past, at a great expense, with a view to the 
formation of a Public Gallery in the United States of America, 
and now to be disposed of in consequence of the financial diffi- 
culties of that country ; 

Including a Virgin, Child, and St. John, a chef 
d’eurre by Andres del Sarto—Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, by 
Guido, a masterly work, which is engraved—Christ Bound, by 

the same eminent hand—A charming Landscape, by C lande—A 
rand Gallery Picture, by Rubens—An Interior (a Carousal), by 
elasques, a choice specimen ; and the Works of the following 
reat and esteemed Masters :— 

cini Amiconi G. Poussin 
Domrnichino Salvator Rosa Moa Berghem 
olci N. Poussin Syders Van der Velde. 
May he viewed two days prior; and Catalogues had at Messrs. 

cal Offices, 54, Pall Mall, and 14, Greek~ street. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, 
EMPOWERED by SPECIAL ACT of PARL IAMENT” 

For Endowing Future and Existing Children. 
Oliice, abit nediyn ace, _ 


cB 








‘Teniers 








Pascoe St. Loser rcnfel, Esq. 
Henry Porcher. 
Martin Tucker ‘Smith, Esq. 
Directors. 
Henry George Ward, a M.P., Chairman. 
George Alfred Muskett, Ss > Deputy Chairman. 
W. Abbott, Esq. ascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
William Butterworth Bayley, | h'dward Lee, Esq. 
Esq. ajor John Luard. 
H. Bowden, Esq. Thomas Willis wiuskett, Esq. 
Bazett David Colvin, Esq. Major George Willock 
John Fuller, Esq. 


Actuary—Mr. William Lewis. 
Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 

Public attention is called to the important fact that a premium 
of from Seven to Nine Guineas (varying with the age of the 
lady) paid annually to the Society for a term of 22 years, will 
entitle each one of the future children of a marriage, on attain- 
ing the age of 21, to 100/._ In like manner a Premium of 

14 to 18 Guineas will entitle each to £200 
21 to 27 do. 300 
35 to 45 do. 
70to90do. «. 10.0 
ope to any intermediate or larger amount in the same propor- 


‘The premium may likewise be made to cease with the death 
of either parent, instead of being for a term of years certain. 

Similar endowments are granted payable at any other age or 
ages, and also to existing children. Annuities are likewise 
granted to Wives, payable after the decease of their Husbands, 
as well as other descriptions of Annuities, immediate an 


future, JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary, 





taking bad risks at inadequate rates are soon ex- 
ane wards of thirty new Insurance projects have sprung 
up. and broken down within as many years. 

In contrast with these, the undersigned Agents respectfully 
recommend to public attention those long- established © Offices, 
the County Fire Orrice, and the Provipent OFFICE, 
Regent-street. Their C: ‘apitals i in hand exceed a Million Sterling. 
In the County Fire Office, 170,000 persons have sought protection 
and have found it. Claims have been paid to 3000 sufferers. 
Returns of 10, 20, and 25 per cent., amounting to 100,000/. have 
been invariably paid to all who have continued insured seven 
years, an advantage which no other Fire Office existing has 
afforded. 

In the Life Office, the success has been equally remarkable. 
The Bonuses on Life Policies during the last thirty years have 
successively increased to 40 per cent. Many other important 

advantages sare cotates | in the proposal of these Offices, which 
may be had gratis of us: 
Thomas Webb, Brentford. 
George Lever, Camden Town. 
Thomas Southern, Edgware-road. 
Henry Tuson, Limehouse (Narrow-street). 
W. C. Gee, Newington Causeway. 
Mr. Matthews, Shoreditch (246). 
wor ee Stepney (White Horse-lane). 
br. Whitechapel (Lemon-street). 
W a oyal Exchange. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND PRINTERS, 


N excellent BUSINESS in those Professions 

TO BE DISPOSED OF, in a good Market Town in the 

Southern Division of Lincolnshire, well Raw J the notice of 

any clever, industrious young man, wit Snoderate | capital, 

Letters (post paid) to be addressed to Mr Thomas Albin, Hol- 
beach, Lincolnshire. 





| ged for JULY, price HaLr-a-Crowy, 


Now or N , for on een |T. Carl: . 
and our Native Lan e ti = vle's * French Revola. 
The ad of ie By | What could Irish 


t Rebels 
Oliver Yorke bod peste: Al- Brita | eee the ru 
Ronen kon hes Ati Afi at. No. I. Philos 
oug! ches Afloat. No. i ilosoph th 
The Lieutenant. f Wi oe 
July aoane 
Doherty, m4. 


*,* This Number commences a New Volume. A ffording 
excellent opportunity to those desizous, for the’ bp ' 
subscribing to Fraser's MAGAZIN @ first time, of 

ames Fraser, 215, Ragentcteect. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for JULY, ae 
|. avery large body of Asiatic Intelligence from India, 
and Australasia—Political, Statistical, Commercial, 
and Miscellaneous—down to the latest period. Am 
‘apers one the following:—A Familiar ne 
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HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. 10—53, is published THIS DAY: containing, 
The Works of Gray, by the Rev. John Vy: ford. 
The French Revolution, a History, by T. Carlyle. 
Th» Concerts and Operas of the Season. 
Life in the Penal Colonies. 
The Petitions of the Baronets. 
The School of Design: Art Unions. 
The Lost Colonies of Greenland 
. General Evans and the Spank Question. 
. The Works of Charles Dickens, Esq. 
The Duke of Ragusa: Austria, Turkey, and Russia. 
11. Serjeant Talfourd: Life and Letters of Charles Lamb. 
12. The Queen of England and her Ministers. 


Henry Hooper, 13. Pall Mall East. 
aE ANALYST, No. 20, for JULY, contains, 


An Essay on the Rationale of Circumstantial i vidence, by 
William Wills, Esq.—Expression in Music—On the Present 4 
of the pera in London—Sketches of European Ornitho 
Gould's * Birds of Europe’—Some Remarks on the Philesky 
and Observances of Shakspeare : vi mlet’—Analysis of 
Combe) s ‘System of Phrenology’ —Horace on Insanity, by D. w. 
. Esq.—The Importance of Consulting the Bias of Youth in 
the Choice of a Business or Profession, exemplified in the case 
of Linneus (froma MS. Bomeir)—Op the Connection between 
Femennens and Payswgnomy, by by L. Levison (continued)— 
Correspondence—C. ‘atalogue of Rare te found in the eaey 
of Birmingham and Lichtield—Ornithological Society of London 
—Proceedings of Provincial Societies—Critical Notices of New 
Publications—Fine Arts: Music—Extracts from Foreign Jour- 
nals—Miscellaneous Communications—Obituary—Literary In- 
telligence—Mete orological Report. 
0.21 o0f* The Analyst’ will appear on fhe Ist of October next. 

The First and Second Volumes of * The Analyst’ (with Index), 
in cloth boards, price 10s., and the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Volumes, mee 9s. each, may be had of all Booksellers. 

London: published by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Price 4s. 
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This day is published, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for JULY, being 


the First Number “a Sec and Volume.—New Series. 


Conten 
The State of the Oxford U ~ 
Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. 
Payne on Divine Sovereignty, &c 
American Society (Grund and Martineau.) 
Mayo’s Philosophy of Living. 
Jamaica Apprenticeship Case of James Williams. 
Travels in the Pyrene 
. Church-rates, &¢. &c. 

* * The July Number being the First of a New Volume, 
affords a favourable opportunity to New Subscribers and Book 
Societies to send their orders for the ‘Eclectic Review,’ which 
are received throu:h all Booksellers. 

William Ball, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, London. 


BLcKwoops EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCLXI. for JULY. 


I, Sir John Sinclair—Il. The Picture Gallery (conclusion)— 
III, Crystals from a Cavern—IV. thenian Democracy 
- e World we Live in. No. 9_VI. The Cabinet; a 
Downing-street Operetta—VII. Revolt of the Tartars; or, Flight 
of the Kalmuck Khan and his People from the Russian Terri- 
torie Tene na Frontiers of China—VIII. The Barber's Supper— 

er 
1 Wii an “Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
ond 
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EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE and HUMORIST. 
The JULY NUMBER is ombativbed with a fine Likeness of 
S$ LATE MAJESTY, 


Accompanied Lo! Ht bs, and com prises the continuation of 
THE GURNEY PAPERS, BY THE EDITOR. 
and the followin Articles by other distinguished Writers 
Confessions ni — ph Restless,| The Phantom Ship, by Capt. 
by Capt. Marryat. 
Subjects | for Pictures, by Miss | High Connexions. 
The tacenastgiies, by Laman 
Plancherd, 5 
A Case of Furious Driving, by 
Alfred C Crowe uill, 


Discsanes ‘of Relationship. 
Patty Larkspur’s Watch, by 

Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 

Ride in the Great Western! Mr. Cabooze. 

Fungie, by An Old Forest Recollections of Grimaldi. 

Ran ~~ ial Evening in the Life of 
The Poetr: of Early Rising, by fusical Amateur 

the Author of *Glances at ow British and Fo- 
reign, &c. 


Li fe. 
Lines, by Lei t, 
Licazy Colbura. Publisher, 12, Great Mariborvegh-street, 











Ea “ Eastern Seas” — 
Halleybary Colle, &c., &c, 
H. Allen and Co. 7, Leadenholl-street. 
The New Number wf 
THE METRO OP OLITAY, 
& JULY, 
a 
1. Mr. Reeve’s Sketches of Bo- 1. Contry} Lodgings ; by Miss 
emia. 
2. Emblems; by James Mont-| 8. The Back Woods of Ame. 
—~¥ . reas ty = Resident of 
3. —T liter | 9 TE ne } ers 
av ¢ Shell; 
4. The Bench and the Bar ; by ay rs rot the Sea 
the Author of * ee 10. The Mariner's Daughter, 
oLevas Rory of the Sea; by the 
and C hor of* Cavendish, "ke, 
5. - one Rint > oO , ll. male by ott Au. 
Fiend; arryat. ambler’s 
. The Monk's  Paspwell tc his am. 
Goren by Mrs. C./ 12. The ‘Gamer 3 is coming at 
jore. last: &c. &e. &e, 
ew Publications, Reviews, &c. “ee. 
Saunders & Bae , Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; and to be 
had of all Booksellers. 





parry S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
» price ONE SHILLING. contains, Long Live 

Queen aspeel of Public Affairs—The Irish "Tithe Bale Mis 

artineau's Society in Ameries. and Grund's American Society 
—Terry Alt Tactics, No. Il. The Night Attack—Death Punish- 
ments—Letters from the Continent, No. II. Dresden, Prague, 
and Vienna—Royal Marriages, or, A Partner for Life—What is 
S Doctrinaire, by O. P. Q.—Literary Register, Political Regis 


r, &c. 
‘villi Tait, Edihburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 
ailiam 1 ai i bureb s impkin, Marsha ; 
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NEW RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL, 
WITH ENLARGED rin aoEN eet OF CHURCH INTELLI. 
ay is published 


[HE CHURCH of ENGLAND ae 


Vol. II., price Five Suittines.—The work is 


jun. Plymout 


IX VII 
4 grocates 

wi 
London: 7A 
Fulneck. 





eee be umbers price Three-halfpence; Monthly Pa: 
Variant and Half-yearly Volumes, bound in cloth. 
and ti. containing upwards of 1000 pages cloth, Sete 2 
pe comprising a great variety of interesting matter—Essays, 
Biography, Sermons, Narratives, Poetry, &c.—may be had uni- 
formly bound in embossed cloth, price only HALF a Guinea, 
a, 58, for July 1, commences a new volume, and intending sub- 
rs are requested to forward their names as soon a: 
to. their booksellers. The Supplement of Church intelli 
(given gratis with the last Number in each month), will here- 
er be increased to more than double its former size, so as to 
— a complete chronicle of events connected with the Church. 
lergymen are requested to transmit to the publishers (post 
paid any patetipenes they may wish inserted. 
James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman- ~ a W. Ed- 
wards, Ave Maria-lane; and sold by all Book 


NEW AMERICAN PERIODICAL. 
THE ZODIAC, a Monthly Periodical devoted to 


Science, Literature, and the Arts. Volume I., now com- 
pleted, consists of Original Pieces in Prose and | Poetry, by the 
most popular American Writers, 4to., price 6s. sewed. 

Richard James Kennett, 14, York-street, € “ovent-garden. 
whom may be had, lately published, 
Colonel Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas. 12mo. Price 5s. 6d. 


R Peo 
HE CAR USIAN, No.2 
‘ontents: Brooke eA, of Charterhonse—Bion— 
Conversation—Public “ys s—On Jim Crowism—Charles the 
First—Mythologics, No. 3, ke of Brunswick and Mrs. 
Graham—The Kull Translation from Herder—Triumvirate, 


c. &e. 
__ wat Walkers Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. 
is day is published, royal 8vo. price 2s. 


HE NATURALIST: a He and in Journal, illus 
trative of the Animal es yagiee and inesal Kingdoms. 
With Wood-cuts. Edited y NEV ID, Esq. (Joint 
Editor of" The Analyst,’ futoret “British Son = &c. &e.) 

o. X., for JULY, contains—A Catalogue of the Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Amphibians of Dorsetshire, by J. C. Dale, 
Esq. A.M. F.L’S.—On the Decrease of the Oak in Great Britain 
pe the Lemuride, or Family of Lewers—A Pe Botanical Tee 
through Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and South Wales, by 
Edwin Loss, F.L.S. M.E.S.L.—On the Varieties of i nimals, by 

Orpen Morris, . A., &c.—Correspondence ; letters 
m J. L. "ion and Edwin Lees—Chapter of Criticlom by 
EY Charlesworth F.G.S., ny R. Leyland—Proceedi Nat. 
Hist. Societies—Chapter « - Miscellanies—Reviews. 

«* This No. of lett upon No. VI. 
by ten pages, set tanya advance | in price -Commutneations for 
the itor, Books oven Advertisements, &c. to 
dressed to the care - the Pu aaah or to Neville Wood, Esa 
Campsall Hall, near Doncaste 

London: R. Groombridge, Penyer-alley, Paternoster-row. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. price 7s. REATIO illustrated, 
HE PROGRESS of CREATION considered 
with reference to the present Condition of the Eart! 
By MARY ROBERTS, Author of * Annals of my Village,’ te. &e. 

* This beautiful little volume forms an instructive collection 

of stri facts, with 


. Smith, Elder, & Co, Cornhill, 
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~=—SO CHEAP MODERN NOVELS, ETC. 
Pre SALE, + eee of 6,000 VOLUMES, in- 
ew 


cluding eve: Work of merit up to the present time, 
‘excellent S Sodition. A List, with the lowest prices, is now 
may for de delivery, gratis. Itis printed on a large sheet of paper, 
n t by post. Also, a Circulating Library of 500 
fies of — selected Novels, Romances, &c. in good con- 
¥ r25/. Persons desirous of etanenns _— —— or 
Gre braries, will find the above worthy their attention. 
tig Li Evans, 9, Portugal-street, Lincoln's Inn-tields. 


{00s post paid. 
tent BOCKS.—W. WHITES NEW 





ATALOGUE for JULY, 1837, is now ready, and may be 
had gratis, containing 10,000 Volumes of excellent Works (‘ust 
porhased) iD in all Classes of Literat re, and gqnereliy 3 in capital 
condition. On sale at 23, Wilderness-row, Charterhouse, Lon- 
don, Catalogues may also be had of Messrs. Wright, Bookseilers, 
Haymarket. 
——s, alrsi' 

moar NOVELS and ROMANCES.—For 
SALE, a Quantity of NOVELS and ROMANCES, in- 
clading sat the late Publications, second-hand, as well as Works 
Marryat, Bulwer, Cooper, Grattan, and all the Popular 
+ the whole in good condition, warranted. A Catalogue 
= a single sheet, containing about Volumes, with prices 
sfixed, can be had at Carvalho’s Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, 
Fleet-street. All or paid. 
ust published, ‘ 
MITH’S CATALOGUE RAISONNE.—Sub- 
scribers are respectfully. informed that the 8th and last 
Volume of this ork, containing a Notice of the Lives, and a 
Deseriptivn of the Productions, of N. Poussin, Claude Lorraine, 
aod J. I . Greuze, is now ready. forde ivery. Price to Subscribers, 
ers, 26s Sets of the Work may be 
i J ockeellers, and Ricucion, and of the Publishers, 
J. Smith & Son, 137, New Bond-street. 
This “This day i is published. Fe Fourth eats with Eleven Plates, 
p &VO. 7. 
UBBLES from the BRUNN EN of NASSAU. 
John Murray. Albemarle-street. 
“This day i is published, post 8vo. with many Engravings, I4s. 
rOUR ROUND IRELAND, 
CParugh the Counties on the Sea-Coast.) in the Autumn 
£1835. In a Series of Letters to his Family. 
By JOUN mn yf Esq. 
juthor of ‘Excursions in the North of Europe,’ and a ‘ Visit to 




















Icelaa 
John Murray, “Albematio-ctrert. 
Just published, LAN gilt, 5s. silk, 6s. 


HE WILD GARLAND, or, Prose and Verse 


illustrative of Enslich Wild Flowers and Forest Trees. 











With coloured Plat 
ByS. WARING, ae of * The Minstrelsy of the Woods,’ &c. 
2nd edition, enlarge 
Edmont fey & Son, Bishopsgate-street. 
Just AIT 3 14 inches by 10, is 
A PORTRAIT of FLMS. INCONSTANT, 
lying off Plymouth Dock Yard. On Zinc, by Daye and 
Haghe, from a Drawing by O. W. Brierley 
Edmund ig & Son, Bishopsgate, Londons and Edmund Fry, 
jun. Plymout 
IX VIEWS of KIRKSTALL ABBEY, highly 
executed in the new style of tinted Lithography, from 
Drawings by W. Nelson. Imp. folio, price 21s. 
lenten: Ackermann & Co.; J. Cross, Leeds; W. Nelson, 





Just ready, No. I 
SKETCHES in SPAIN, be Geonce VIvIAN, 
\Z Bsq. Lithographed by Daye & Haghe andP. Gauci, Price 12s. 
me ). ama Co. Printsellers to the Royal Family, 14, 
Mall East. 


wt is published, - as vole. P amg oe. price Iss. cloth, the 


CENES and CHARAC TERISTICS of HIN- 
DOSTAN, with Sketches sf f Augie-jndian Society. 
EMMA } 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancaster," 
* Oriental Scenes,” &c. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. oy 


HE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA.— 

J. MITCHELL, 33, Old Pond -strost. t, has the honour to 

ye the ee oe ‘of a PORTRAIT of Her MAJES STY, 

Drawing recently executed 3 Sao ee command for Her 

mnt Highness the Duchess of KENT, by R LANE, Esq., 
A., and engraved in the finest style’ by F. C. LEWIS, Esq., 
Engraver to His late Majesty. Proots,7s. 6d. ; Prints, 5s. 3; afew 

a! before the writing, 10s. 6d. —Royal Library, 33, Old 

nd-street 


TEGG’S REMARKS ON TALFOURD’S COPYRIGHT 
L. 











. price ls. stite 
EMARKS - the SPEECH “Of SERJEANT 
TALFOURD on Moving for Leave to bring in a Bill to 
lidate the LAW poeting. to COPYRIG pt. and to extend 
‘Duration. By THOMAS TEGG, Bookseller. 
don : printed for Thomas Tegg & Son. No. 73, Cheapside. 


FRENCH PERIODICAL. 
On Saturday, the 8th of July, will appear No. I. of the 
PARTERRE FRANCAIS, a French Literary 


Periodical, to be ag ers in Weekly Numbers every 
futurday, price 2d.; and in Monthly Parts at 8d., containing a 
choice \ eg from the most admired Works of popular 
french Authors, Ancient and Modern. 
Piblished for the Proprietors, by Painter, 432, Strand; and 
wid by all Beslsetiees and Newsmen, of whom’ Prospectuses 
nay be had gratis 

TO SCOTTISH TOURISTS, 
Just published. cloth boards, price 5. 
NDERSON’S TOURIST’S GUIDE through 
SCOTLAND. With Maps and Charts. 

This will be found an excellent guide, for travellers, to all 
mrtsofScotland. The Charts and descriptions of the principal 

re tours are on an entirely new and much simpl lite d plan, 
John Anderson, Lino 55, North Bridge-street, Edinburgh ; and 
Simpki — 


in & Co. Li 
y ready for publication, 
A full- deush “Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
a Picture by Watson Gordon, and engraved by Lupton, 


Prints, 12. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; ; Proofs, before letters, 3/. 3s. 
Uzies to be distributed ‘strictly i in order of subs¢ripiion. 

































bers’ names received at the yy ee s, Mr. Anderson 
‘North B ti : 
nee reet, Edinburgh ; and Hodgson & Greaves, 








Just published, Vols. 1 and 2, each volume complete in itself, 


HE BOOK of HUMAN CHARACTER. 
By CHARLES BUCKE, 
Author of ‘On the eutios, Harmonies, and Sublimities of 

“He says something of almost ‘every possible phase of the 
human character. His philosophy is of a minute but amiable 

ind.”"—Courier. 

“ The result of an extensive intercourse with mankind, great 
capability of observation and reflection, great coolness of judg- 
ment, and keen penetration in analyzing the springs of human 
action.” "—Morning Advertiser. 

* The writer has employed much reading and reflection. His 
remarks are acute, and the apt references to many authors im- 
parta literary charm to his volumes.’’— Literary Gazette. 

* Of his style nothing can be said but in praise.’’"— Monthly Rev. 

“ The table of contents alone exceeds the value of more than 
half the books hat =e published. The statesman, the student, 
the man of the world, the man of business, nay, all that live in 
civilized society, ae derive essential benefit even from a casual 
perusal. It isa work worthy the study of mankind at large, 
and bids fair, when completed, to be one of the greatest monu- 
ments of the present age, whether in the old world or the new. 
—North American 

Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


OOKS PUBLIGESD THIS DAY. 


THELWALL’s LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
wih 2 History of the State Trials of 1794. 
By HIS WIDOW. oy first Volume, 12s. 


TABLEAUX FROM « CRICHTON.’ 
In a Series of Twelve exquisite Illustrations in Outline, of 
Mr. Ainsworth’ aR — 





y 
1 volume royal o-- handsomely bound. 


GUIZOT'’S EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
1 vol. post 8vo 6d. The Authorized Version, 
ranslated S ‘Mrs. Colonel BECKWITH. 


Iv. 
SCHILLER’S ‘BRIDE OF MESSINA’’ 
l vol. 8vo. 6s. Translated by GEORGE IRVINE, Esq. 


v. 
A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES. 
By the Hon. SAMS EnskINE MURRAY. 


COOKE’S « HISTORY OF PARTY.’ 
First and Second Volumes. (Vol. ILI. just ready.) 


Vil. 
STRANG’S ‘GERMANY AND THE GERMANS.’ 


2 vols. 8vo., pn pcrrenes 


THE POET’S DAUGHTER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
1x. 
MORAL AXIOMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By SIKk EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 
1 vol. small 8vo., handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d. 
John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 


GUIDE BOOKS 


A NOVEL. 





FoR 
TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 


I. 
~TARKE'S GUIDE to ITALY. Ninth Edit. 
Post 8vo. 15s. bound, 


II. 
A Hand-book for Travellers in Holland, Belgium, 
slons the Rhine, and throughout Northern Germany. Post 8vo. 


is. 
lle 
A Hand-book for Travellers in Southern Germany. 
Post 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
Iv. 
Belgium, and Western Germany. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope. Second Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 


v. 
Simond’s Switzerland. AN 
8vo. 24s. 


New Edition. 2 vols. 


vi. 
Dates and Distances; showing what may be done 
in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 
Vil. 
Matthews Diary of an Invalid. Fifth Edition. 
Feap. 7s. 
Vill. 
Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 7s. 6d. 
Ix. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. Second Edit. 
3 vols. small &vo. 1. 11s. 
xX. 
Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Barrow’s Visit to Setenl and Norway in 1834, 
Post 8vo. 12s. 
' XII. 
A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. 
Xtll. 
Knight’s Tour in Normandy. Post 8vo. with 
Plates. 9s. 6d. 


xXIV. 
Giffard’s Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, 
Athens, and the Morea. Plates. Post avo. 


xv. 
: Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica. With Plates. 
vor: Jobm Murray, Albersazio-strest, 











his day, in ie THOM price 4. 
A Second Bdloun of the Rei T 
H E S) 


OM Oo M AUDE" Ss vs i 


1 London: ME. OE mM AED and Edward 
Moxon, Dover-street. 


In’a neat pocket volume, with 21 Engravings 7. A. seed, from 


Drawings by Mr. P. Browne, price ralf- 
GUIDE through the TOWN T of SHREWS- 


BURY, interspersed with brief Notices of the more re- 
markable Objects in the Environs; to which are added, Lists of 
the Eminent Natives of the ‘Town, with references to Biogra- 
phical Works ;_of the Birds seen in the Neighbourhood ; and of 
the rarer Specie: s of Plants indicenous to the Vicinity. 

“T held on way to auncient Shrewsebrie towne, 
And so from horse at lodging lighting downe 
1 walkt the streates, and markt what came to vewe.’ 
. Chur i 
Published by John Davies, Shrewsbury ; and sold by Messrs. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, London; 
and all other Booksellers. 


THE PENNY SUNDAY READER.—The 
Fifth Volume (for January to June, 1837) is just published, 

rice 2s. $d. in cloth boards. The Work ir continued in Wee 
Numbers, and forms a cheap Manual of Sunday Reading, adapt 

to the sacred character of the Lord's Day, especially connected 

with its devotional offices. It contains also Miscellaneous Pa- 
vers, Sacred Poetry, original and selected, Choice Extracts from 
eminent Divines, and Communications from Correspondents. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 

sold by all Booksellers, 


Under the sense of the Sor aoty for the Diffusion of 
Pe Knoule fe 
a ay is publis r¢ 
HE PEN NY “MAGAZIN :, Part LXIII. 
Price 6d 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LIV. Price 1s. 6d. 
The Eighth Volume is now completed, price 7s. 6d., bound in 
cloth uniformly with the preceding volumes, which may be ob- 


tained through every Bookseller. 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 














s publisne 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Part V. Price 2s. The work is also published in Weekly 
Nombers, price 64. each. The Five Parts now published form a 
Half-Volume, and are issued, sewed and lettered, price 10s. 

The Pictorial Bible, Part XVII. Price 2s. The 
work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. Two 
Volumes are now completed. The First Volume, including to 
the end of RUTH, containing 226 Woodcuts, bas been issued, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 17s.6d. The Second V ‘olume 
extends from SAMUEL to the end of ISAIAH, and contains 840 

ages of Letter-press, with 321 1 Wood-cuts. Price U. The Third 
Vo ume will complete the Wor 
London : Charles nee & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


3, Great Marlborough-street, July 1. 
MR. COLBU RN has just published 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





I. 
EMOIRS of COLONEL CHARLES SHAW, 
I K.C. T. A. late Brigadier-General, Spenieh | pork ilia 
Legion. Wr en by Himse f; and comeing A RA AT VE 
OF THE W TAR IN PORTUGAL AND oan ite Come 
mencement in 1831, to the Dissolution of the British Legion in 
o. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits of Admiral Napier and General 


CAPT. MARRYAT'S N EW NOVEL, 
YOW ; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols. 


lll. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE. By GEORGE 
COCHRANE, Esq., late of Queen's College, Cambridge. 2 vols, 
8vo., with Portraits of the hing and Queen of Greece, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. 


SNARLEY 


IV. 
SPAIN, AND THE SEAT OF WAR IN SPAIN. 
By Herbert Byng Hall, Esq., late Capt. 7th Royal British Fu- 
sileers, &c. 1 vol. post 8vo., with View of Bilbao. 


Vv. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF JERUSALEM AND MOUNT 
SINAI; consisting of 22 tinted Views. including tbe prost inter- 
esting Sites patusen at AND CAIRO and BEIRO! From 
Drawings by F. ARUNDALE, “Architect: with an pm. of 
his Tour and Residence in those a 1 vol, 4to., 25s. bound. 

yy ELS os cre "SSiN "KRIM TARTARY, &c. 
IN 1836-7; including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, &e. 
By EDMUND SPENC ER, Esq., Author of ‘Germany and the 
Germans.’ vols. 8vo., with Map and numerous Illustrations. 


INNEFORD’ S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indigestion, L — of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debili 
Of Medicines in general use, , = are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and eflective tonics: they improve and invi- 
porate the constitution when impaired by the effects of climate, 
ong use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss ot 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
‘To elderly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successfu 
Prepared only by Dinnetord, Chemist, No. 172, sow Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Ils., and 22s. each; and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford- street; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; Burfield, 
180, Strand ; and by most of the respec table Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders. holesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Barclay, 95, Farringdon- street. 
A COOLING SUMMER APERIE NT. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely refreshing Effervescing 
Draught, which is at the same time A MILD AND COOLING APE- 
RIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote the healthy action of the 
Stomach and Bowels, and mp! prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
as Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile Symp- 
toms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin, &c. hen 
taken after too much Wine, the usual disagreeable effects are in 
a great degree prevente 
Prepared and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes, and 2s. cases, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; 
and (authenticated by his name and address being engraved in 
the government stamps and labels) may be obtained of Butler & 
pnnes, 30 Waterloo-place, (and Ry F of PS owe 
Edinburgh 5 the od Py Com 
05, Buchanan-stre 





oq Ly &c. aie e, 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
a 
BY RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(PUBLISHER in Orpinary to HER MAJESTY.) No, 506 506 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. ing onze 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. and other Cou 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 
Or, Scenes beyond the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. jn Essay on 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq., Author of ‘The Sketch Book,’ ‘The Alhambra,’ ‘ Astoria,’ &c. Christians 
** Full of romance; it is extremely picturesque and exciting.”—Alias. : : 3 Founders t 
** Unsurpassed in deep interest by the wildest creations of fancy. .4 more stirringly interesting work has not issued from the press for many months."—Sun, Rice Rees, 
LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW NOVEL. NEW ROMANCE, EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF $ ROOKWOOD.’ biect ’ 
AUNT DOROTHY'S TALE ey ting no 
Or, GERALDINE MORTON. : NICK OF THE WOODS. —_ 0 
r By ms ol Me HATTERTON. Edited by the Author of ‘Rookwood,’ ‘Crichton,’ &c. the descent ¢ 
«Aeapitelt Sgreh, Sut - pose ey 2 ths ase: Pehich has exceedingly captivated our “The characters in this work are finely drawn ; and the interest, though wild, is often of in. far did it di 
fancy."——Literary Gasette. tense power. We sincerely recommend * Nick of the Woods’ to our readers.” —Literary Garette, ram of the : 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PILOT.’ ad his imm 
» In 3 vols. post 8yo. provinces sul 
ENGLAND; Mt 
9 svered in th 
WITH SKETCHES OF orgie 
- Ty mie hl a 
SOCIETY IN THE METROPOLIS. ext 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ ‘ Exeursions in Switzerland,’ &c. Seen omy & 
«We recommend this work as worthy of a careful perusal. It abounds in curious anecdotes of the most distinguished authors and politicians of the day.”"—Sun. arn “r 
THIRD EDITION, 4 NEW WORK EDITED BY G. P, R. JAMES, FSQ. > gradation 





























A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN, _ Jim Christa 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. Author of" Daraley,” * Philip Angustan? den oc 


Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. bat from th 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 1/. 11s. 6d. | In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, + BOstiarius, or 
i 
| 
J 


e 





In 3 vol. vo. with numerous Portraits, Poitiers, Pro 
: THE CELEBRATED LETTERS OF aby the 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, aes 


Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 


MR. LOVER'S NEW ROMANCE. | MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Illustrations by the Author, -In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RORY O’MORE: A Romance. s JACK B RA G. 


enturies, Su 

Christiani 
churches, an 
remote peric 





By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq., Author of * Legends and <~g of Ireland,” &c. By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ ‘ Maxwell,’ &e 
* A truly Irish, national, and characteristic story.” aBiorery Oa “ We acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Hook for more than one burst of laughter over There are 
“ The style of the narrative of this new romance is as va ca a ~~ of transition can wish. some of those accumulations of comic miseries which he phowers upon his characters as from ient Brit: 
We have pathos, joke, grave incident, droll adventure, anecdotes, comical and | acor with a 0 prodigalic of invention unequalled since th rpecutioge wise © woh tent brit 
tions frihizms, in short, of all kinds, succeeding each other as fast as we con turn the pages,”"— | mischievous ingenuity of ckle assailed the unfortunate Pallet at it the Réim Bi Pagan befo1 
rt Jou: | Surg eview. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. ) difficult 

’ : va fom Nennii 

CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW WORK, THE ARETHUSA: feo:—r 
A.TALE OF THE SEA. i eenye 

“May fairly be placed yard-arm and yard-arm alongside of any naval novel of the present day.”"—Metropolitan Magazine. Welsh schol 


THE GERMAN PRINCE’S NEW WORK. MR, ALBANY FONBLANQUE'S NEW WORK. st half th 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, h passag 

SEMILASSO IN AFRICA: ENGLAND tg oe 

. ' uent a 

Or, ADVENTURES in ALGIERS, ani orurn Pants of AFRICA. | UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. felon ni 


By PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU, 





Author of ‘The Tour of a German Prince.’ By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. or even th 
“ An extremely amusing work.""—Literary Gazette “The terse and condensed style, the felicity of humorous illustration, and the searching We all kn 
“ Prince Puckler Muskau has given us a much more lively and entertaining account of his visit | scrutiny into the principles of every question, give eac ach separate chapter of this work great value fons cling | 
to Algiers than any other recent traveller."'— Spectat and interest.”"— Atheneum. . ‘ 
anational ¢ 
THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STANDARD NOVELS.” THE NEW COMIC PERIODICAL WORK EDITED BY ‘ BOZ,’ Ages, in co 


Now ready; complete in | vol. neatly bound, and embellished with 2 Engravings by Greatbach, 6s F ; Be. 
And Illustrated by George Cruikshank, §c- 
TREVELYAN. 


Now Ready, with Two humorous Tustyations hy Oo Cruikshank, 
¢ New Volume of George 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. No. VII. (for July) price , 


This unrivalled Collection of the best Modern Works of Fiction, chiefly by Living Authors, BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


now 
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Hone's  Abstasic: Morier's Hajji Baba—Zohral Among the Contents will be found— 
t—Spy—Last of the Mohic Bulwer’s Eugene Aram—Paul Clifford Hajji Baba's Last Visit to England (No. 1), Jecturnal 
°° Bioneers “Pre rie—Liouel Lin: = Mise Acone' Sense and a Oliver Twist (No. V Py, by ‘or, wih an Illus- aj y the Author of * Zobrab. Hin tribe | 
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